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\'/h‘'itcver be ths concept of eclucntion^ the core 
of eCucotion slinll nlwnys consist of the urt^e of eoch 
ennorotion to purposely ^ivo to the coning:; i,;enorotion 
who ore to be xts successors, the culture, the knowledfie 
nnd the skill to ennble it to q.unlity itself for k^-epints 
up nnci if possible raisin (P the level of inprovenent which 
has been attained. It is an obligation of the existing 
generntion and the connitnent of the ne: t. This oblij-'tion 
results in the deliberate process of educ'^ticn through 
schools and what is uuch more iiaportant, through indiroct 
and incidental i„ethods, influaicing the chnr-^cter, the 
modes of social life and the cultural, manifestations. The 
schools are sponsored by the conuunity, they function for 
the community and meet the needs of the community within 
the overall socio-cultural milieu. 

The chequered Course of Indian history, however, 
distubred the spontaneous growth of education. The urge 
to ;5ive to the up-coming generation the acquired culture, 
knowledge an’, skill for keeping them up was there, but the 
Commitment for raising the level be^an sadly to be miaaing. 
Schools were neither sponsored by tiie organised sector of 
the community nor did they func ticn to no :t the needs of 
the community. The cultural and social milieu was starti— 
fied and refused to grow and change. The result of nil these 
distortions was that education became the piserogntive of 
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n f&m roaultinij in thu t^rowth of olltism nei,;nting 
th© very purpose for which it wna conceived* 

The nOvent of freedon hns opened our eyes 
to the sterile pr'th thnt is being pursued on the 
nnao of edtc-ition. Tho u rge to renedy the situation has 
boon orO'itod but every remcxly is proving ineffective 
in view of thw hu-^vy distortions th^t hove token 
ploce* The urge nnd counltnent in the oouihg 
g-enention to lupr-ovc on whTt they inherit, hns still 
to bo created. Tho schools h-ve to be node to 
function to facet the needs of the conriunity nnd become 
relevant. The co..munity h-a to identify its needs and 
sponsor tho schools with the specific reejuirenent of 
aeoting its needs. The distortions that hnve nlrendy 
tnkon place in the aoclo-cultural milieu have to be 
rectified and its resilience to influence the 
character has to be raised. The task is stupendous 
and defies nny atteiipt it simplifying it, 

Tho su’Pch for finding ,a remedy to the complex 
educntlnnal problns is on. Tho i.^entification of Won- 
Sbitnl oducitlon as one of thu potentlnl means has beoi 
T nn^or breakthrough in tho letter half of this century. 
The educational systems all over the world are pinning 
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their fnith in the JE’E to help tleu rendjuat their cciucn- 
tional schcGulo and attain the objectives. India has 
also cast its lot with tne NPE proos. 

one of the major problem a, India is f-^cing 
is in the i*onlm of attaining the ob; 3 ectiv..s of 
universal education. India has slided down to 
the list of last ten countries of the world in respect 
of literacy and tiic prediction is that by the turn of this 
century, half the illiter-itea of the world will 
bclon^^ to Indin. The tnsh is gij antic and requires 
n total change in the conci.pts nnd strategies to meet 
the constitutional change in the requirement of educ-^tin,. 
every child in the af^e group 6-14. The target of ten 
years fixed to meet this requirement after the lauching 
of the Constitution has been constantly shifted due 
to a V' riety of reasons and now a target date of 1990 
has been fixed to ottsin the o bj ective. The h’orking 
Group on Primary Education has adjusted the-strategy 
by suggesting to bring every child to the school on 
v;hole tine basis* if possible and p‘>rt time basis* 
if necesoory. The choice of some sort of non-fcrroal 
system w-^s inevitable. As system of KPS was launched, 
in the nine eductio nally bnctovnrd States including 
U.P,, some five years ago with the prospect of 
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expan^lnc the ayj::teu extensively. Out of 6.140 
children who hnvo to be enrolled to neet the tori:et 
of universnl educ'itlonj nhiiost 3«1P Inkhs will hove 
to be served through the Non-forml systea. It is 
therefore in the fitness of thiOf.s th^'t tlie strengths 
jind wsaknosaea of the working of tho aysten in the 
country bo uvnluntod to ;rovide nccessory feeclb->ck 
for future plnnning. Hence this evnlu'^tive study. 

The Govt, of Inui-i has entrusted the ncademlc 
aspect of tho evnluntivc study to NGlilRT and adnlnistratlve 
to NIB.P\, 30 aa to get p fuller picture of tho two 
nspecta. The NG2RT with the help of the State Govt, of 
U. P, and tte Cirectorate of Sduc-tion, appointed 
a Project G"ordln''tor (Acadoulc) to organise the 
evaluative study. In the first phvase, the analysis 
of the curriculum and insti'uctional material was 
taken up, the report of which has already been 
sutaitted* The i»eport of the eopirical study involving 
tho transaction of the curriculun in the field is 
being presented in the following pages. 

The project coordinator is gra-teful to Prof. 

K. G» Rastogl and Prof. N.K. Arabasht and their colleagues 

A 

irj the Pro and Primary Deptt. of Hv-ucatlon of NC2ET 
Jtor their valuable guidance in conducting the study 
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anu com;.iletini_, the report. The Project Coo rain ^to^ 
ac know loci jes the help £’ivon to hln by the Secretariat 
of ZLiuc-'tion,, U.P. Govt, am expresses his b.i'nteful 
thanks to Sri Govinc llarnin tiishra, Director of 
Sduc 'tion (3’sic) Sri li.H, Sh-irna Joint Director of 
Slue at ion {.Non-fo mall sri Mithilesh Kuninr Ni^an 

\sstt. Director (Social ihliucation) for unt^ruCeinc 
help tloey rendered in corai'letinc the ev-aluativo study, 
Tnanks are also due to the invostisators who undertook 
the data collection at L,reat personal inconvenience to 
then and to all "the supervisors, coordinators and 
instructors who rendered vnlunblo help. Thanks 
also due to the Director Literacy House» Dacknow and 
hi 3 CO IleaGuea and the Manner of Non-fornal Ecluc ation 
at Pnrrukhnb.ad who very enthusiastically cooperated 
in the projra Jno of evaluation. 

The Project Coordinator will deen his efforts 
successful if the report ieads to restructuring and 
mprovinc the NFS in the State to meet the neea s of 
thu situation anc. put U.P. on the n^rch towards achiove- 
vinc the targets of not only universal olonont^^ry 
education but also ushorinc in n now phase of hunanistic 
educ ation. 

R. S. Lai 

2nd October ,1986 Project Coordinator* (iendenio) 
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INTaODUCTIOM 

Pur o su,oL3 tJC t jves ami scope of the StuCy, 

'Vsp.cts of the otuCy; Liescrljtion of thu annple: 

Types of Responc.enta; Tods onC Techniques used; 

Major Problems end Dijficultiea; Delinit'^tion of 
the Study. 

The Backc;round of Non-Pon.ial Educntlon 

The post-war world witneased the crunblin..-, of 
faith in the capacity of nnny a institution to 
deliver the goods and fomnl education was one of 
them. Ml the world over, people bognn to raise doubt 
about the efficacy of the forraal schooling ayatai in 
shaping the whole non. Sone Wont so far ns to ascribe 
the major evils of character to th^ education th^t has 
been dished out by forranl educ'^tion system. Elitism 
nnd expldtation, cruelty an"' dchumnnizntioij.» disinte¬ 
gration of human piersonality and crisis of faith, were 
directly traced to the formal system of schooling. Some 
found formal eduction '’s no then potent instrument of 
oppression while others found it as n poison injected 
into the bo#y politic of the conraunity for too saving 
of which a process of depoiaonning had to be started. 
Gone were the days when oduc''tion was conceived ns a 



proCGss of liber-ition anC ^jone wore the days when 
education Wns fiivon to brlnij out divinity already in 
man. 


This qualitative denigrcation of education 
forced :>ooplo to think of the ills with which 
education v/ns suffer in a anti ’evise ways and means 
to revive the spirit of real education which laid 
emphaiia on the devoir plant of the whole man, who 
was essentially hmaan, had an lnte£'rnted personality and 
Was n liberated beini'. It became obvious that such as 
person can bo aha; ed in a system of education which 
old not suffer from moat of its constraints. The 
world comiaunity be:,an to realise that education was 
a continuous process and this piocuss consisted 
of the throe channels, foir^al, infoinal or incldentral 
In ahapint the human Indivi.ual. While th© formal 
education was to be on^nnlsed throu^zh institutional 
infrnstructur-.'i the non-formal would be n flcjxible 
aystei. sh-rinti some of the charactoristioa of the 
incir-ontnl uduc tion which la mostly acquired through 
Various socialization pracusand interaction with the 
itiyslDal 'md aocini environuait. Tho Non-formal 
K'uction was to bo ha .-y blending of the two systems, 
*.eeply Committed to the development of a whole and 
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int'j.^nted indivilual- It propoao'l to develop a 
philosophy and methodolo£.y of i ts own t^ r.ive the NFS 
its Identity ro^jectin^, nil the ntton,’'ts to reduce 
it to one more aysteni an., branch of forri'l education. 

The bro-'d ^jhilosophic'^1 and 30 c inological 

bases of NFS be^^nn to attract attention of different 

countries which saw in it n new ray of hope in an 

otherwise dismal prospect of formnl education. Indin> 

in the post independence porlcd was confronted with 

the e^i^antlc task of providing education to every child 

imperative 

under fourteen years of aL®» The constitutional/to 
u/s 45 of the Indian Constitution^ _ 

provide universal education within 10 years of the 

Inunchlna of the constitution was repeatedly shifted 

till finally it was decided to brine universal 

education by 1990. The fomal oduc ition had expanded 

tremendously in ■'-.le meanwhile. It is saf6 to assume 

that nearly 95 % of tlio population is beinc served by a 

primary school within a distance of one kilometie 

of the child's residence but the poor retention 

rate of our formal sdiiols coupled wi*Ji population 

explosion, has mnf e the task more difficult and complex. 

An alternate remedy had to be thoud^t of and in this 

context the NFS came on tiu acane , to achieve the 

target of universal elementary eduentjon. IJuring the 
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n©xt throe to four yonra nenrOy 6*hO lokh chiluren 
will hnVc to lo brouiht to the schuo imt' system. 

V rou£;li C':lciiotlon inclicntos th ^t out of the totol 
.•mticlj."T[tacl enrolrjient, o atnL:£ei*iug number of 3« 90 
Irtkhs will ii'iYo to b 0 servuG by the Nl?3. Interest 
in. HPS woB not only n-iturnl but nlso inevitnble 
to extent ts relinnce nt the fornnl system to 

'ichiovo the torGet* coulG not be plnceG. The working 
group on Univex'Boli^Ttion of Element-iry EGucotion set up 
ty the Ministry of EGic ntion 'inG Sociol iVelfare (os it 
wr>a known then) Govt, of InuiT recoLiraenCed in 1978 that 
'Svery child shall continue to learn in the oge group 6—1 h 
on a full tine b xda, if ^josaible^ and on n p^rt tine 
basis, if nocessary,” Thus n new avenue for educating 
a large najoirty of children in rural areas and in 
rural areas and in the urban slums whoso parents were 
livin^^ nt the subsistence level, was opened through 
the NFE who otherwise would have remained outside the 
fomal school sanr^y because their parents either could 
not afford to spare tneni for full-tine participation 
in a achoclin., prograrnie for ocononic reasons or 
w.ro too apathetic to oduc ting their children as 
their nan-edueitlon < id not pinch then ns it had 
not pinched them in their own cases. 
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The Govt, of* Inrliri inContified nine odacotionally 
backward stotea viz Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bih-^r, Jai.irau 
S; Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Urissa, Rn;jnsthin, Uttar 
Pr'i'jesh and West Ben(,nl for the sinTile reason that 7^ 
of the non-enrolled children or drop-outs in the a^e 
group 6-14 belonged to these states. idea of the 

backwardness of these states can be had from the 
literacy figures as revealed by the census of 1981 
a nrl which is produced in the following table: 


Table 1 ;1 


States 

1, ^dhra Prade sh 

2. Orissa 

3* Uttar Pradesh 

4« West Bengal 

5. Bihar 

6. Madhya Prade sh 

7« Padvasthan 

8* Assam 

9. J&K 


Literacy percentage 

29.94 

34.12 

27.38 

4D-80 

26.01 

27.82 

24.05 

figures not nvnilabla 
—do— 


The table revolns that as attain at thi Ml India 
literacy percentage of 36*‘£7 admo st all the atn*^ tea with 
the exception of West Bent^al, have a lower literacy 
percentage. The reason for concentrating efforts in 
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these atntes to bring chilOren to schools is 
obvious. The Govt, of inrtio, therefore, lauched a procrnnine 
of NFB in those stntca m 1979 alongwith other progranynes 
to ahiiieve tho target of universalization. Under this 
centrally SiX)naored sclieme, the Govt, of India provided, 
financial assistance to those states on 50:50 basis 
for setting up WFE centres for the out-of school 
children in the ago group 9 to 114 .* Rcallsin(^, that the 
target group belonged predomin-ntly to girls who se 
education required special efforts, the Govt, of India 
has raised the financial assistance to 90:10. Thus 
n no® chapter in education of children wns opened and 
by the end of the sixth five year Plan the number of 
NPE centres rose to II 4 .I ,417 md of the learners to 3 
millions. 

The Scene In U, P» 

Tho state of U. P. also felt in line with the all 
India srogra ne of NF3 an. opened NP3 centres m two 
such doveX'P,inent blocks of each district which had 
n majority of the diandvontoged t.roup. Bach of the 
developaent block had 50 Npe Primary stage centres in 
the bills Wns limited to 10 only. The position of 
the centres ao opened in 1980-81 is reflected in the 
table HoJ, 1 » 2 , 
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LiVu 1 

Wo , of C ,n tr> s he. 
0 '^>ne 

' f Ins r*uctors 

W:). of Iv 

-era 

Tnii. ^ry 

5,364 

5,364 

1 ,01 ,049 

I’il le 

1,434 

1 ,621 

14»41 2 


The bre Uj of th^ le mers ia uivon in the 
table beloA-v:- 




Bc,ya 

Girls 



L/1 

•iC aT Others 

To t T1 aC 

3T 0 the rs 

T j t T1 

Prlr.nry 

Mi ■ ie 

24737 1 357 44982 

4i^69 256 1-434 

71076 8957 

1^129 733 

1008 2008 

62 2I486 

29973 

3263 

Thu q.U'-'ntit ’tiv^ ..j^nsion >. f the lITi’ continued 

to t-ike 'l-ce in by Juno 1986, thu jK^sition w ts "'s is 

.resentO' in the fr,llowint, tible. 



Tai.le 1. 

k 



L Vel 

Mo. of 0 ntrea 
o^:)unu 

ho* of 
Instructors 

Heu of 

Le ■'rners 


Prinary 

Mi la 

27985- 

3460 

27985 

3460 

626037 

706 20 
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^ tre^ic u th. le Tnurs in torus of sex ^nc’ 
conuunity is ,rosortu> in the follow in, t-,olo: 


t') 

SeXWIse Break 

T l.,le 

u ' of 

Lenrnurs: 


"I*? 



L vel 

'icys 


Girls 

Totnl 

Pri.i ^ry 

I'd X 4 3.C 

3,47,732 

4,73,083 


2,80,305 

23,237 

6,28,037 

70,620 


t {') Ooutii un It^ wl so Lro •■k _u of Lu ^rners 

T-iLlo 1.6 


Lovol 3G jT I’usll; ‘i-'cta-^r Others Tot--'l 


Prhnory 1,86.375 4,053 24,775 2,57,'! 67 1 ,53,6^7 628037 

^ 16,109 354 3,931 27,947 20,279 70620 


It is inter' atin^^ to no tv, the c 1 iss chinctor of 
those who -r. cu runtly lo-'rnin,, -.t the NFjS centres. The 
Cn..,,uni wise con 'aition ia .resvnte" in the ^blo 

I el'iw; 

T -)Lle 1.7 


4. Vel 




Percent ^_,u to the tot-"-! No. of le ’rners 
3T l.'iTaTiia 

.jheikh -dookw iro Others 


3.94 
5. 57 


40.95 

39.57 


24.47 

28.72 


Prluiry 30.00 
Mi le 25.64 


0.645 

0.501 
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^ ”t the 'Lovu veils th-it thv 

clis3 crjiu;s"iti n of th, Ij-mors is iccor in^, to the 
oic vetitinns V7ith 'vhich those contras wur o ^n.. in 
-icroia inh''l’it>. h'-stly ’ey is v nt e s-ctirn. 

Tiio .V rc.nt ^ i,f inor>.'o>- in th.. nu'iher of 
Centres 0 lpo , in tii. nu. bor of 1,. mmol's-b ^ys mi 
, iris- it beta frii iry n ,.i lu luVi^lo ia j,iven 
in the tobies 

T iLl e 1 ,8. ( i) 

Incro^je in tne nunber if emtros (1961 - 1966) 


Lovol 

Porc>mta. 0 

Incro 'BO 

Prlmiy 

521.72 


Mi le 

246.44 


T iblo 1.0. (4) 


Incromo rn tho nuaber of lu-rnors (1901-1986) 


L> V..1 

Percent \ e 

of mere 

■so Tc til inc rCas e 


3ny s 

frir la 


Prii.1 my 

I4B9.24 

935.19 

621.52 

Mi lo 

293.78 

707.80 

363.80 
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T >L1^- . 

R'tip of xjy 'H ,,irl K. rners in 19S1: 1986 

LuVtJl rt-itio R'tio 

?rl.. iry 2.37:1 <00 1.24:1*00 

.1 ^ 4491:1*00 1 i04:1.00 


Th,, Njj’ 

i Centres wore 

n ;^Jv.ne ' to 

TOVi 0 

0 ^.uc 0 1 ion 1 1 

0 ‘lOTrtunltle B 

to nostly Ois-i 

Vont-’ Ol' 

rou 

It is 

intorstin tc 

note the r^ti 

of ,irlo 

T olao 

the 


is'-!'V int \ u'" couLuniti^B to tac ^^onoril le->rnors. Tho 
ipositif^n Ib r.flccto in th^ It is clo^r 

th-it ur^ro (_ iris nr^ couin^^ to'too c ntro now. ^t the 
prlij'iy dt thi^y ■to n^'W l^ost oqutI tr l.oys m'"'' 
it tile wi It. sti 0 they h-vo re> ix;^. the r-^tio from 
five tluu.3 to toe. 


\ 1-ok -t thu t, 1,3 'bove will rove il t st 
,>ro^ru 3 S, U the 2rto Ty lev 1, th centres hive incronse.’ 
521*72/ while th>, 1„ rners h-'Ve mere 'se 621.52/c, \t 
tho %.i lu 3t\v, the centres h'’VO incr 246.44>. 

while the 1; mere h’Ve incr. iso. 363*80^/4 The r^ite 
Ol incr .-*30 ’t the LI 'Ij ot^.^e ia no cr‘to in coirjirison 
to th't -t the Prh. ry sti.^e* 
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Tim 3, th>- iN^j) hns t ■'kon ro-'t m th stnjlio, 

^l^ao at six yaii-s hivu ol-i ’tso Ginci- the I'^unchint^ 
of thu contr-^lly siJ'msoiei’' HP^ l)ro,_nnne m further 
loTj is lixioly to be tikon in the conin,; few ye-rs 

J 

to ichieve tho t'r. et of univeroniiz .tion cif e ler.ient-try 
e-'uc 'tion» No one wool '‘cny tli-t the NkE ^oro,,r-'nues hove 
not been ^jlennof c-nro^fully but it is also true th'^t no 
u ^tfi. -itv. jlnnne ovnlu 'ti.in has t-ik..n -cc i^ r^^avoct 
of the ntire Kx3 r-nno, revise tSie conojepts and 
adjust the strategies in the li^t of feed-back 
gathered through a programme of comprehensive e-vnluation 
The present study has been taken ^with this purpose 
in view. 

Pur pc se of t he Study 

As is clear, the purpose of the study is to 
study the NPB programme in its entirety, so that, 
a clear cut picture of the curriculum, instructional 
material, the methods for learning and evaluation, as 
also the transaction of the programme in the field 
is available to the planners. In betweenHhe 
concept and the implementati«n come the administrative 
set up, the role of the sujpervisory staff, the 
training of the instructors, the competence of the 
instructor, the involvement of the community etc, which 
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have a direct bearing on th,e implementation of the 
NPB progmiame. The ractlons •f the parents, learners 
and employers who are direct consumeres tf the NS’S 
are imiiortant factors to be taken note of, in any 
asaes^ent of the learneis bes ides tneir academic 
and non-acatemic perfomance. The purpose of the 
study has been to view the programme for varied 
dimensions so th<at a clear picture about the 
efficacny and viability of the programme may be 
available cn the basis of sclai tlfic ally planned 
evalnatlcn programme. 

The Tw o .Pace ta. o f the 3 tudy 

The proposed comprehensive evaluation programme 
of NPB has clearly two facets - academic and non'-academic 
or popularly known as administrative. \s is always the 
ca^ and mo le so in a programme like NFS, the two facets 
ai^ not iiiutally exclusive but are inclusive of each o the-r. 
But for the sake of convenience and economy in 
resourc^js and energy it was thought proper that the 
■too facets of the programme be takne up by two 
apwclaliBed agencies at the National level-^ the NcBKT ( 
National Council rf Educational Research and Training) 
taking up the evaluation of the \cademnc aspect of the 
Progra mme and the NigP (National Institute of Educational 
Hanning and Administration) taking up the Non-academic 
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or th.^ administrative nsi ct ct the programme. It 
was tacit3;7 agrc-d upon that hoth thu agencies 
Would Work in close collaboration with each other 
and would reveal the nexus if any between the 
Lwo 3S“pectB. 

The Acade^i^ic A-sp ect 

The Academic aspect of the study was taken 
up jy the Pre-Primary and Primary Education Deptt, 
of the K33RT under whose overall covera-go fall the 
ITB'E programmes as a part of the programme for 
universalization of elonentary tduention. The NCERT 
divided its evaluation prograi..me in two phases; 

1) The first phase called the Rational Evaluation 

consisting of analytical study of the curriculum, the 
Instiuctiohal Material, Methods rf Teaching and Training 
Programme rnd the oUgguoted for Pupil 

Bv ? lu at io n. 

2 ) The second phase called the Empirical study 
consisting of the transaction of the curriculum in the 
field and its results in the academic achievement 

of and behavioural changes in the learnera 

The analysis of the curriculum and instructional 
material was made in the first part of the evaluation 
programme the report of which has been prepared both at 
the state and the national levels* The second part 
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of the evaluation better known as Empirical Study 
Was taken up In April,1336 with the trnlninc; at 
Ajmer of the Investigators selected for field study. 

tb.le c tlvo B and ;soo pe p^f the stu dy;- 

In n comprehensive evahia tion ^ like the present, 
the obijectivws, generally, are not amenable to 
isolation but some broad ob^Jectives may be Identified 
aa follows:- 
(-0 Major Obje ctl yesi 

■t) To find out the extent of Implementation of the 

NEB programme 1* qualitative terms as reflected 
in: 

a) Pupils academic achievement 

b) Pupils competence in various vocations 
and skills. 

c) -^ohavioural changes in the Learners. . 

2 Subsidiary objectivess- 

1) To find out the extent of acceptability of 
NPB programme to Learners themselves, parents 
and employers. 

2) Efficacy of the Training Programme. 

3) Bole of Supervisors. 

h) Extant of Community Involvement. 

5/ To establish cauae—effaot relitionship in the 

pu^esent status of infrastructural fjrrangements. 



(D) 

i) 
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Ideol ogic_,. 1 Ob ct ives;- 

To find out the adherence of the present NS’S 
progra mme to some well known characteristics of 
the Non'-forffinl system. 

2 ) Potentiality of NPB progra mme in attaining 

the targets of universalization of eltjnentary 
educ at ion. 

® I^on-AQ ademic Aspect of the Study 

It is obvious that for such a comprehensive study 
having so many inter-related objectives, different 
aspects of teaching-learning process have to be 
evaluated. In the main they are as follows:- 
i. The Learner ; 

Besides the academic achievement, the skills 
acquired and the behavioural changes, if any, 
would be the hall mark of the efficacy of the 
NPB programme. These can be gauged from the 
performance of the learner on some tests and 
by gathering the opinion of the parents and 
employers on different aspects of the learners* 
performance. The attitudinal chnng.es, the 
competence in some vocation, development of 
social skills would form an important aspect 
of the evaluation programme. 
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Ihe Instructor : - 

Tile instructor is' the person who directly 
Interacts with the Itsarner in a ny teaching— 
learning programme. The competence of the 
Instructor in communication , his resource¬ 
fulness in making the teaching learning an 
interesting and useful programme, his psychological 
dealing with learners, parents and the community, 
his capacity to organise some vocational 
training programme, are some of the factors which 
directly impinge on any XIPB programme. The 
training of the in atructor, the source material 
availabl to him, the help, he receives from 
the community, all have important bearing in the 
performance of his obligations and hence have' 
to be included in anycomprehensive programme 
of evaluation. 

3* The NFS Centre;- 

The t ird major aspects in any evaluation 
programme would be the school plant itself. Itfe , 
suitability or otherwise, its physical aspect, 
aoeesBinllity to the learners specially the 
girls, its opening at a suitable hour when the 
drop puts, the push—outs and the hon—starters. 

Can have t e benefit of attending the centre , its 
being ad©<iuatoly eq^uipped, its being a centre of 



community activity- all have their impact on 

the proper functioning of the NFS centre and 
part of the evaluation programme. 

The for m al Edu c ation : 

4s the thin^is stand, formal education, with all 

its deficiency, is the oniy relevant crlteriah 

agai|ist which the NPE will continue to b e judged for 

a long time. Any evaluative programme will have 

to take the comparative performance of "kie 

learners in the two channels and therefore, 
too 

thia/will form an aspect of the study. 

The Sampl e;- 

While it is true that the validity of any study 
depends to a large extent on the sample which is 
selected, it is also true that selection of the 
sample in a social field is not so easy. Seme 
stratification is bound to enter, but, its 
shortcoming can easily be overcome if it is 
suitably combined with randomization. Keeping 
in view the broad objectives, the limitation of 
resources, time and energy, stratified randam 
sampling was resorted to, to mate the study as 
representative as possible and at the same time 
giving an idea of the pe>rformanoe at different 


strata^ 



' Ph ft literacy percentage of U. P* ns 

revealed by 1:116 census of ^ ^8^ is 27* •3» it 
Was Considered snPe to sel ct twc d-istrictvfe 
with lltei^acy perdentage above the U. P« 
percentage and two districts below this level. 

The hypothesis was that literacy percentage 
of a district reflects comparatively progressive 
or backward condition of the district. The 
strata, was foiraed Qti this all -tie nine 
states which were tahen for the evaluation 
‘i prog ranune. The strata having been formed on 
the basis of overall literacy percentage, 
randomization was resorted to in respect 
of selection of the districts. This randomi¬ 
zation WTs reflected In selecting one district 
from east a nd another from the west sectcr s 
of th states. Similarly one district was 
selected from the hill ar^a and another from the 
tarai area. The selection thus resorted t* 
fulfilling tne criteria, resulted in the 
selection of the following district for the 
ettedy; 
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Tab le i < 10 



Name 

Literacy Percuntnge 

Locat ion 

1. 

lehr a dun 

52,0 2% 

Hill 

2, 

Varanasi 

35. <0% 

Bast 

3- 

Rampur 

16.33% 

Most 

4. 

Lakh im pur 
Khir i. 

19.52% 

Tarai 


In each of Hht. district mentioned above, two 
development blocslc were selected. \gain the 
criterian was to have one block with high and 
another with low literacy percentage. Thus, 
in all, eight blocks were selected for the 
study. In each block ten centres for 
Primary and two centres for Middle making a 
total of about 12 centres Wore selected. One 
formal school of the same locality in which 
a NFS centre was located and was being 
evaluated wns also selected for a comparative 
study. The list of the centres selected for 
the study is given in Appendix I. 

It may be noted that these districts and 
blocks were being served by NPE centres sponsored 
by the state Govt, Besides the above four 
districts or eight blocks, two more dletrlcts 
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viz. LucKnow and PamuldaRbad were included 
in tiio study where voluntary organizations also 
were funot ion ing. There was no process of 
select ion of sample in these ifiVo cases as these 
wore the only two voluntary agencies reported 
functioning. Thus, in all, six distracts 
were included in the sample for study. 

It may also be noted that the sample for study 
Was the same for study, the idea being to 

evaluate the administrative, financial and 
academic aspects of the same centres to 
obtain comparable resmlts. 


The Xoo 1 s ; — 

For such a comprehensive study, various 
Kinds of tools had to be devised. A brief 
description of the tools is given below; 

J^cademic Acnievom en t;- 

For measuring acacemic achievement, the learners 
were broadly divided Into three categories;- 
1- ILevel I- the learners who had completed about 
one year or a little more of the two year of 
schooling at the NPB centre. They were 
expected to have completed the ay allbus covered 
in C^andeep Pt. I and attained a level of 
achievement equivalent to olase III of the 
foimal Prlm^.ry school. Bbr them the following 
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tliree obd;ective testa were devised:- 
■J) Language Test 

2) Mathematics Test 

3 ) Environmental study Teat 
2» Level II . 

The learners who had completed about 2 years 
or a little more of the schooling at the jNPE centre 
and had completed the syallbua covered in Gyandeep 
Pt.II. They were expected to attain the level of 
classes IV and V of the formal Primary school, 

E4ur them, the following four objective tests 
were devised. 

1) T inguage Test 

2 ) Ma them ati c s Te s t. 

3 ) Social Stuuy Test. 

4 ) General Science Test. 

3« Level III ; 

The learners who were at any stage in the three 
year schooling at the NEE centre meant for middle 
classes. They were expected to have completed 
the syllabus covered in any part of Gyandeep 

V 

Pt, III, IV and V alongwith supplements to 

r 

these, published by the SOBRT. The learners were 
expected to attain the ability equivalent to 
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any of the olesaea VI, VII on<3 Till of a miaale 
sciiooX, 5*0 r than tiie folio'wins six ob^Jective 
■feasts Tiyer© Revised.; — 

1) Iianguage Test. 

2) Matlaeniatic a Test. 

3) Social Study Test. 

General Science Test* 

3) English. Test. 

6) Sanslerit Test. 

(B) Behavioural Changes : — 

Even crudely defined, education me.ans 
modification in the learner’s behaviour, whether 
learning takes place in the former channel or 
non-formal channel. The observers of these 

bohavioural changes obviously are the levurners 
themselves the parents, the employers if any and 
■the Instructors whD are engaged in the teaching- 
learning process. Questionnaires based on 
experience, were devised to elicit ■fche 
reaionses of different groups of persons who 
are supposed to be in close touch wi^fch the 
learners. The following -tools in this regard 
were devised:— 

1) schedule for learners (is-L) 

2.) Schedule for Parent (l&-P) 

3) achodul© fbr Etaipoyers (is-Bjp 
^ihedul© for Instructor sCOt ) 
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C. infra atructurnl ArrnnfiQmen ta i- 

To achieve the dealrod reaults, the st^to had 
made some Infrastrural nrrnn£einen ta which 
contribute to the fmctioning; of the NPE centre. 
Some schodulss were devised to understand the 
involvement of persons associated with thes-e 
arrangements. The following schedules were 
developed: 

1) Schedule for Teacher Trainers (QTT) 

2 ) Schedule for supervisors (qs) 

D. Overview of the NffE i- 

Einnldy a rating chart was developed to be 
used by Investigators (Rating Chart) for an 
overall assessment of the functioning of the 
NFS centre. 

B- And the Technlgueg -j 

(n) Data Collection 

One investigator was appointed for each block 
for data collection. The investigators with 
the back-ground of serving in the Education 
Department o r in social service sector were 
selected for the purpose (see App,ll), A three 
day workshop was organised by the NCBET for 
training the investigators in data collection, 
at the Regional College of Education, A;3mer 
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from 14 th to ISth. April, 1986. As for as possible, 
til© Invoatig 0 tors wero cliosen from the s.'^me 
district if not the some bloch so that the 
familiar i-ty with t^'-pography, languages etc, may 
be helpful. Considering the magnitude and 
complexity of the empirical study, a combination 
of Tests, Questionnaire and Intervicaw methods were 
devised to obtain the data from the field. The 
administration of the tests to the learners 
was to take place nt the KPE centre itself in one 
stretch* The learners at the Primary stag® were 
divided into two levels according to the 
criteria la id down and tests to both the 
groups Were administered simultaneouBly. The 
learners at Middle stage were administered tests 
in one lot. 

The Investigators were specially instructed 
to chesk the identity of the learners so as to 
exclude the possibility of learners from formal 
channel taking the test. Further, the investigators 
wore roQulred to gather bench mark data viz 
ago, sax and community of the learner, to 
clasalfV tho learner according to pre-detemined 
criteria for the analysis of the results. Every 
Inatraotor provided the learner with a pencil ard 



rubber which the test tnher wns allowecl to 
take away with himself or herself after 
the test and in addition, the test taker w,as 
provided with lif^/ht snacks in the in'tervnl 
between the tests sc .as to keep the 
motivation up for t^iving the tost. 

The invest ig,a to r Was required to select 
randomly two learners and two parents for 
detailed investigation. He was required 
to interview the learner and the prtrent on 
the basis of the schedules for learners and 
parents and gather their reactions on the 
points included in the schedules. It may 
be noted that it was a structured interview, 
the schediih s enabling the investigator to 
draw the reactions of the respondents .according 
to the lines laid down and fill the schedules 
at t eir leisure and avoid its filling them 
in the presence of the respondents. The 
investigator Was further required to ir^terview 
two employers in each block on the basis of the 
schedule for Employers. Due to the diffioa It lea 
pointed out by the investigators in locating 
employers and also in view of the fact that 

most of the learners work for therl own 

^ * 
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h.OUs@liolfl, it Was decided to treat the 
household authorities also as employers, but 
even this reloxation, has not enabled the 
InvoBtigntors to find jut employers in good 
number. 

According to the design of the study, the 
infrastructural arrangements also had to be 
evaluated and hence, the investigator* was 
required to gather the reactions of the 
instructors through the schedule meant for 
them (q* 1) and the Project Coordin'-’tor was 
r©<iuii>ed to gather the ractions of the Teacher 
Trainers (Q.T«T*) and the Supervisors (q«s). 

The investigators were required to give their 
overview of each of the centre they visited 
and the Project Coordinator was also required 
to record his reactions about one or two of the 
centres he visited. 

Beslaos the ir«in atucjy. It wns nlao thought 
fleelrable to ndmlnleter tests or nehla^emet. ts to 
-he aohool of the tron so that tho 

Mhlevemahts of Oeaihors both to the formal 
and non-formal channel may be compared. 
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(b) Compilatlor and Tabulatlc'n ; 

The AGhleveHient Test ;- 

The achievement rosults obtnaned from the 
objective tests ^ffiere classified in the following? 
manner; 

1) Learners beloncing to 14- and H + ac® 

2) Both the croups were further subdivided into 
the categories of Male and Pemale. 

3) Again the M-ales and Females were sub-divided 
into SC-sT and others* category. 

Thus, there were broadly speaking, eight 
categories in which the data was to be compiled 
and tabulated. 

The Scheudles:- 

The responses on the schedules were to be 
compiled rospomdentwise and then tabulated 
itemwise so that the pattern may emerge clearly. 
For such qualitative responses which admitted, 
of more than one reply or suggestions broad 
but meaningful c-^tegorios wore framed or like 
responses were clubbed together for tabulation 
and analysis. 
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Statlaticnl Treatmait : 

As the Achiovemont scores oSmitteci of nt least 
eight categories, it was found desirable to 
calculate Means rf the scores, so as to 
obtain n comparative picture of the status of 
different categories each of the variables. 

In case of Schedules, however, the responses 
were calculated whoruver possiblo, in terms 
of percentages. There being no criterion 
fixed, the study did not admit of any other 
statistical treatment. 

The BesDondenta ;- 

The details of the respondents who took various 
tests or repiie(3 t the questionnaires are 
given belowt 

£ 

A t Respondents at the Primary stage ;- ' 

As had been observed earlier the Primary stage 

learners were distributed into two categories 

viz Level I and Level II. The number of 

learners taking the objective tests was as 
in 'Table 
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Table 1 .H 


Level -Boys 


Girls 

Grand Totil 

8 ' 
1 

8 

ethers Total SG-ST Others Total i 

G. Tot'll 

Level I 1 i3- 

218 

33-1 11'7 257 

374 

70 5 

Leve 1 II 1 49 

272 

421 88 200 

288 

709 

Total 262 

490 

752 205 457 

6C2 

1414 

Each of the 

Primary stage centre 

is supposed to 

i cater to 

25 

learners. It la interestirg to 


note the 

average turn outt at the 

centres o 

f 

each block taken up for study. 





Table 1.1 2 



Name of the Dlstt, 

® Name of the Block 

Average 

turn out 

D ehradun 


1. Raipur 

9-10 




2. Ghakrata 

7.9» 


Earn pur 


■ 1. Said Nagar 

1 2-3* 




2. SaWar 

22-C» 


Lakh im pur 


1. Ehool Behar (5 

c en tre s) 

7.60 



2. Palia Kalan (8 

centres) 

« 

o 

o 

Varanasi 


1, Ohiraigoon 

1 2.00 




2. Gyanpur 

21.40 


Farrukhabad 

Vo 1-Agency 


Barhpu r- Kam a Ig an 

20.70 


Lucknow 

Vol. Agency 


Snrejini Nagar 

18.80 
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Iti?Quld-be apparent that the hr^est turnout 
Was in Sw.nr Bloclt^ district Ram pur folinw'ed by 
C^anpur (Vnrannsi) and Pnrrukhabnci run by a 
Vriuntary at.oncy. South the VoTuntory agencies 
have stown better turn out. The pc'orest turn 
out had been in Lakhlmpur district where it was 
a problem either to locate the centre or find 
out the inatruct(Lr. The authorities appeared 
to be as ignorant about the centres as the 
newiy appointed investigators. As a matter of 
fact only 5 centres in Phool Behar Block and 
8 In Palia Kalan could be available for 
admlnistratlon of the tests. At oJte .centre only 
one learner was available for the purpose. The 
position in Ghakrata block in pehradun district 
also is uo better. 

B. I ^siXjndenta at the Middle stage ;- 

I The study was c-nflised to only two middle stage 
• centres in each of the block of the five 

districts via.* Dehradun, Rampur, Lakhlmpur, 
Varanasi, and Iiucknow. There were no middle 
Itag© c tin tree In Parrukhab^d and Gy an pur 
Slock 3f Varanasi district. The position of the 
hes:p~indents at Middle stage (Level III) : s‘ given 
in ttk© table l»t3* 
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Tnble 1 »1 3 


Category/No. 

SG3ST 

0 thers 

Total 

Beys 

35 

83 

118 

Girls 

16 

21 

37 

Total 

51 

104 

155 

The 

average turn out in each block 

is given 

in the following table: 




Table 1 *1 



Distric t 

Block 

Average 

Turn Out 

Dehradun 

1 • Raipur 

14.50 



2. Chakrata 

it^to 


Rampur 

1. Gaidnagar 

10.10 



2. Sw ar 

9 . 0 ^ 


Lakhimpur 

1. Phool Behar 

5.1^ 



2. Pallanalan 

2.50 


V aranasi 

Kashi Vidyapeeth 

11.J* 


Lucknow 

Sarojlni Nagar 

23.50 



The highest turn out at the middle stage 
had been in the Snrojini Nagar Block of 
Lucknow district, run by a voluntary agercy 
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with Rnipur in Dehradun and Kashi 
Vidyapeeth in Varanasi district remaining 
district remainlnj distant second and third- 
\3ain the position in Lakhimpur district had 
been the worst. Even Ghakrata, hilly and 
backward tract in the north wes-t of the state- 
has repoo'ted a better turn out than both the 
blcjcks of Lakhimpur district. 

The respc-ndents to the various schedules were 
as follows: 

Table i,i 5 
C- 


Name of the schodjle No, of Respondents 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

5 . 

6 , 

7 . 


Schedule for Learr.ers 134 

Schedule for Parents 117 

Schelule for Empoyers 5 

Schedule for Supervisors 10 


schedule for Teacher Trainers 6 

Schedule for Instructors 75 

Overall Rating Chart of the 
Centre ^ rn 
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Ma.ior Probl ems and Dlffioulties ; 

Studies like this which hnve complex 
dimensions are ho'und to face major problems 

and difficulties which are listed below; 
Admi n istr a tive ; 

1c'' Some of the centres taken for study Were in 
the extreme interior and were not accessible 
by easy means of conveyance. More facilities 
should have been provided to the investigators 
to reach the place and collect data. 

2. As the data was to be collected from diverse 
soucers the evaluation should have been done 
by a team as, one, individual Was dot fully 
able to cope with the task. 

3. A second tier orientation course for the local 
functionary and their involvement in the project 
was desirable, as in the absence of local great 
difficulty was encountered in reaching the 
place and collecting the data. 

ip. The NCBRT worked out the programme on the 

assumption that the centres remain open throughout 
the year but in U. P. the centres abruptly closed 
on the alleged basis 'of the exirantion being over. 
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1 

5« Insplte of strenuous efforts, some the ce*tres 
or their instructors, specially in the district 
of Lokhimpur could not be located. The district 
level authorities or the local supervisors 
were jolly well obvious of the situqtion. 

B. Acadeatic i'x 

1, The learners were not familiar with the type of 
testa that they were required to take. Hence, 
they could not take the teats spontaneously. 

NCEST had also not initially tried out the tests 
on the sample population to eucoble it to 

make proper adjustment, 

2. Most of the learners were still at the local 
dialect level and hence tests m standard 

languace was b^ofl.d comprehension in most of 
the c a ae s, 

5. The crowd effect was there. At some of the 

centres, the parents, guardians and someo-ther 
per^.ns of the locality would, in spite of 
repeated requests, Intrude to help the 
lenmara In flnaina out solutions In the 
tMdlttonol hope that they would be Improvina the 
'result' or the centra and helping the 
instructor thereby. 
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4. No opportunity Wns afforded to the investtyntr.r 

i 

to Watch the teaching-learning proceas in action. 
This could have been possible when a team of at 
least two investigators visited the centre and 
remained there f^ r at least 3 days in a row to 
observe the functioning of each centre. 

C. 0 thers: 

General apathy of the supervis'^rs and coordinators 
to the NFS is a major problem in cany evaluntive 
study of this kind. 

pelimiations of the Study :- 

1. As must have become evident by now, the study forms 
part of the plan for universalization of eleuentary 
education. The study limited Itself to the 
academic achievement and behavioural chalets 
in the learner and did not extend its frontier 
to evaluating the KFb centre as a part of the 
community life. 

2. The study did not try to evnlUcOte the extent and 
success or otherwise of the multi-point entry 
programme conceived in respect of N^E. 

3* The scope of the study was Hmited tc knowing 
the erntent of the training programme for the 
instructors and not the actual transaction of 
the curriculum jh the training. 



The staiay cunfined itself to current status of 
the teaching learning proccaa and did not attempt 
at any folhw up study of those who are supposed 
to have Qjne out of the system in terms of 
their competence in personal, social and 
vocational skills. 

Extent of acceptability of the certification 

programme was outside the scope of the study. 

Oompetence of the instructor to use varied 

methods of teaching suited to the subject or 

topic prepare and use educational material or 

devise tools and techniques for diagnosis and 

* 

evaluatjon were beyojnd the scope of this 
study. 

The measurement and evaluation of the hnpact 
of supervision nxi actual performance of the 
centre both in academic and nonpacademic 
aspects, Was no t w ithin the scope of the 

I 

present study. 

It Was not Within the scope of the study to 
aurvey the extent ^n d variety of local talents and 
the extent of their involvement in the teaching- 
learning procLBs at the Nsn, 



qurrlcalum m Transact Ion at the NFE Centre; 


P-art - I 

The type of curriculum, nature and type of 
instructional material in use, teaciilng methods 
adopted by the instructors, class management, 
nature of evaluatiiji hf the performance of 
learners and its frequency. 

Part - Il_ 

Problems faced in curriculum tranaactirn, role 
of supervisory and other administrative stcaff 
in curriculum transaction, the instructor and the 
commun^-ty nrsrolvement. 

Part I 

The type of curriculum 

Thu state of U.-P. has tahaai recourse to N5E as 
a complementary and supportive system to formal 
education. Hence, the State has tried to keep the 
NPE as close to the formal system as possible. 

The details of the ccnfoimity and the deviations 
Can be judged ffom the folloAivs;- 
(a) Heyels:- 

'■*-’he NS’S in the state of U.P, proposes to cater to 
the age-group 9-1 4'which roughly conforms to the 
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Primary and Middle levels of the formal 
system and covers five years of scluj^ling, 
Dhe levels to which the KPE is gearad are*.- 

1. Primary level - 2 years 

2. Middle level - 3 years 


Total - 5 years 

In the first two years, the child i s req[uired to 
cover the course c«'ntent equivalent to five 
years of the formal system ranging from class 
I to V, This coverage has to be made by the 
child in 12C0 hours of two year schooling 
attending twt hours at the NPE centre for ah 
estimated three hundred days of the year. The 
level of the cours© content remaining almost 
the same as that of the formal system, the 
time lag in the NFS is sought to be made up 
by having more working days than in the formal 
system, the closure of the centre being 
regulated by seasonal and agricultural 

r 

requirements only. 

The next throe years at the middle level 
of tho NFE ccnfirm to the three years of the 
Ibrmal syet^ and conform to classes VI to VIII. 





Tho c<-nclensTti_n at this level is rtily of 

the w rkinc h' uvs, it beirit^ 1800 hours 

fr.r 2 hour w rkinj of estim^tecl 3 OO days of - year 

for three years. In this case ala , the w irkinc 

lays of the NfE centres are regulated by 
seas' nal and icult ural requirement, Likwwise 
at the mid, le st.aLe als'^ the level of the 
course content is the same as that of the formal 
systems. 

Dlmensi n s: - 

The NFE programme has tried to cover almost 
all the mai f dimensions cf the formal system 
so as tn make it a real complementary system. 

The ma^or dimensions that have been 

tried tc' cover are academic social, 
national and vocational. 

Acade m ic Du nen sion ; lan guage; - 

At the Primary level ah) attempt has been made 
to develop nil the lingiistic competencies 
<\/hich are required by a child in the formal 
system during the five years of his stay. 

At the Mi. die level, the objective is to 
Continue tr develop, the OMnpetencies acquired 
at the Primary Levd.an.d to add a few mere such 
as oneself correctlyi, and forefully, tc understand 
the implied ideas in a passage and to enjoy reading 



Matheanatlc s,;- 

In Mathematics, at the Primnpy level the aim 
is to develrip mental calculation m relation to 
neef''s of daily life and aclve mathematical 
pr'^ blaas, heaides learnin g abi ut ceometrical 
figures, weights, measurement etc. At the 
Mii'dle level, the competencies are qcq.uireci and 
sought to be developed further, be si es solving 
mathematical pr':'blems of eve y day life correctly. 
Working out of problems in decimals and 
acquiring a few well known mathematical rules 
are emphasised, besides knowled, e of geometrical 
figures and algebrlc problems. 

Sfjoial and Nation al dime nsion ;- 

The chin is sought to be mode aware of the 
physical, social agriculture, industrial and 
cultural envlr nment and their inter-action. The 
interdependoice of different communities and the 
states to each ether, healthy natinn-alisat4on, 
service to humanity and secular values are 
sought to be developed through NFS Special 
emx’hasis is laid on Kmaking the child familiar 
with the changing pattern of the society and 
the relevance of ethical and etetnal values. 

Th^i. child is initiated into the glories of the past. 
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■bh.6 aGiilevGnien"bs of tiiG present; and 
possibilities of th.e future, besides makinj^ liiiii 
familiar -with, the flora and fauna of the land, its 
£^eoc^nphiGal anu natural resources and industrial 
potentialities* The child is made aware, at both 
the st ii_.o s with the pr<jblems that are facing India, 
specially poverty superstition, disunity, llliterory 
etc. 

Vocational Dim ens icn; - 

The aim and objective at the Primary stage is to 
develop the capacity to work with hand and develop 
interest in different productive work, \t the 
Middle level special effort is made to develop 
work habit and active participation in productive 
work with a view to earning also while learning 
at the NPB centre. The effort is to train the 
child in some craft and enhance his oompeteancy in 
the productive work that he is already doing. 

Thus all the ma;]or aspects of educntion associated 
with formal system are sougPht to bet covered in the 
KPE programme as well. However, the curriculum 
framed to achieve the objectives enumerated above^ is 
subjectwise and only in a few cases, it has attempted 
an integrated approach. 
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Teaching M ethoc i s \doT?ted by Instructors ;- 

The teaching methods adopted by the in a true tons 
can be gauged from the training and orientation 
courses given to them and their actual transaction 
In the teaching process. The curriculum has suggested 
story telling, norratl'n, question-answer, drilling, 
model reading, demonstration, discussion, use of maps 
charts etc as motheda of teaching at both the Primary 
and Mirldle levels. Emphasis on discovery and aelf- 
leaming methos specially at the middle level has 
also been laid; The teacher’s guide which is available 
fbr the first year of the Primary level has laid 
emi^asis varoualy on the methods mentioned above to 
achieve linguistic objectives at this stage. The 
t^xt-books, have, besides the above, suggested 
queatlon-angwer methods to be used in the teaching¬ 
learning process. Pictorial illustrations, dramatization, 
learning by doing specially in Ma'iiis, Science and SUPW, 
observation excursion, and some more methods have been 
suggested to achieve the objectives of the NPB. 

It is evident that all these methods, 
comprehensive as th^ are, belong to the realm of 
formal education. Perhaps it is hoped that their 
proven effectiveness in one field would be valid 
In the other field as well. While this assumpetlon may 
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be true to some extent, it goes without saying 
that something more is wanting. Some methods specific 
to the NE'E, call them by whatever name you will, have 
to be devised for meeting the complex situati'-n at the 
NFS centre, where the Psychological make up cf the 
learner and the quality and quantity of the content, 
differ Widely but the end result required is the 
same. 

The gap in framing the objectives and s uggesting 
the methods as listed above, becomes visible when their 
trahaactiih is sought in the training programme* \a 
has been observed earlier, a six day training 
programme consisting of about forty hours is 
devoted to the traihlng of instructors, a break up 
of which is presented below; 

A. Theoretical .\sPect;- ^ 

1. Objects, concept and Importance of NEE. 

2. Hole of Instructors inNPE. 

3. Methods of Teaching different sub;5ect3, 

4* Maintenance of Records. 

5. Maintenance of '\-Gcounts. 

(Total time; i8 hours). 

«• 

B. Area of Practical Work ; 

1. billing of survey forms. 

2. Framing of the Time Table. 
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3. Flllirig of Evaluation Proforma* 

DlscusBinti of Problems facing NFS centres. 

5, Maintenance of ^c counts » ^ttenclance 6c. Health. 

Records. 

V 

(Total Time 9 hours). 

0. * Teaching-Learnin g Work 

Demonstration less''ns in laugat,® end maths. 

(Total Time 13 Hours) 

In the 4 cay programme of In-service training 
the follow in 0 topics are covered:- 

1. Methods of Teaching Natural and Social 
Sciences. 

2. Importance of Community service, 

3« Availability of Teaching Mda* 

4. Maintenance of Records and Accounts. 

It Would be obvious tlaiat the training programme 
is wholly inadequate to enable the NPB Instructors to 
achieve varied curricular objectives specially associated 
with NPB, Considering the fact that the trainers 
the®aaelv©B had been made inadequately equipped for 
the NFS prograime, the result can easily be 
imagined. 

In actual transaction of the teaching methodo Igoy ^ 
the instruotorB have admitted that by and large they 
follow the methods meant fbr formal education. And 
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In cases, where this fact has not been explicitly 
admit tea, the instructors have indie a ted that they 
mostly depend on the contents of the next books 
prescribed for the hpa to achieve the ob;jectlves. 

In the absence of any better name, this method 
Can be dubbed as 'bookish method’,, a hangover of the 
formal ' ays tem. They only outcome of this me'khod can 
be stuffing the mind of the learner wilh information 
and knowledge which is i/fchat is actually happening 
at the centrei The use of demonstration, observation, 
discussion, learning by doing, dramatization, excursion 
etc is not being resorted to. Specific methods suited 
to the ]WE of specially meant for the NPE has not 
been devised or put into practice at the NFB centre. 

The class management is also of the traditional 
type. It is a well known fact that the learners at 
the HE'S centre are of varied talents and achievements, 
besides having varied personality make up, ('h 
Intensely individualised instructional programme the 
core of NFS - was the need of the situation. It had 
to be a learning programme rather than a teaching 
p-rogramme where the learner was to learn at this 
speed and according to this interest. The skill ill 
dealing with learners of multifarious abilities, a 
class teaching of multiple nature and class 
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management of diverse needs, should form the core 
of the teacher’s training programme and the natural 
basis of teaching at a NPB centre. The training 
progr.-tnme and the actual teaching methos resorted 
to be the inatructors donot admit of these essential 
requirements of the NFS. 

Nature and Frequency of Evaluation ^' 

It is now widely recognised that evaluotlrn ^f 
properly organised, would reveal the extent to which 
aca-demic and non-academic objectives of education are 
being achieved, the pitfalls from which the system 
suffers, the need ahd direction for improvement in 
the teaching learning process, adjustment of teaching 
methodology instructional material and if needs be in 
the curriculum and syllabus itself. The NFS programme 
in the state has placed before if the following three 
objectives of evaluation? 

1. Certificates. 

Helping the child to learn. 

3» Improvement in the quality of life 

The evaluation la to tnke place both Internally 
and externally, •, wipe variety of teacher made and 
externally prepared testa and pupil asslgn«.enta have 
bean suajeated na methcC a of evaluation. Observation 
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and Interview schedules, teacher made ability and 
competence tests have been su^jgested in reference 
to specific requirement of a particular objective. 

\t every stage, the knowledge, skill and attitude 
aspects nf tho learning process are proposed V' be 
evaluated. However, orcsl tests have also been 
sug est-ed tc measure day-to-day progitess of the 
pupil. 

\s against this wide variety of Vols and 
techniques suggested for evaluation .and as also. , 
a wider variety of .curricular and co-curricular 
objectives, the evaluation programme, in the state 
appears tcj be a weak-instrument in iihe hands 
of the instructoifs. The training or the in-service 
training programme of the instpuctors did not lay 
emphasis on the preparati'n of v.arlous tools or the 
methods of evaluation as enumerated in the curricular 
objectives. Fo r a system whidiwas impllcity if not 
explicityly b' sed on formal education, it was easy 
and natural for the evaluation system to take recourse 
to the methods extent in the formal system. ^a is 
well know even the formal system has not developed tools 
and techniques to measure the wide variety of o.bjectivea 
that it is supposed to achieve. No wonder that NFE is 
also faillhg in this respect. But the tragedy is that 
NFS is meant to recompense for these well known deficiencies 
of the fomal svaton and not to dit-t-rv 



In ternal and Bxjiertial Bvaluatlon; 


With all the deficiencies with which the 
eyaluation system of the NPE suffers the evalaaticn 
proposed for the NFB> covers both-InterUal and external 
evaluation. m the Internal evaluati. n the teacher 
is the afienot of evaluation who resorts to oral 
questionlnc and written answers as the situation 
ntmmdB*. At iha Primary level, this internal evaluation 
takes Place at the end of each unit of teaching, 

Whereas at the Middle level, besides unitwise teats, 
terminal tests are also conducted, ‘The BstWnal 
EValaation prograame la undertaken at the end of 
the first two years of the pupils learning the 
Primary level co.rrespending to^ Class V of the Mi e 
formal system. This examination is conducted by a 
aommlttee of HeqAl Masters of Prim ary schools of the 
l“orm^l;s^6tem,un^er the supervision of the block 


level educS'^tion ufflde-n -i ’■ 1” ' 

• This evaluaiion resorts to 

written answers to aiian+-irK> r, 

question-pajers prepared by the 

oonunlttea, th. «tent ana atandara of the papera being 

Wentlaal to tho ee of the examination of olasa V 

or the fonnal system. This evaluation takes 

after the learners has aompletea the two years 

of hie or her stay at'the ra oentre ana has 

oomoletea th, oouree preeorlhea for this stage. 
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At the micidle leve, th.. learners of the NPB are 
required to si''' at the Junior Hi^gh^ SchoIs Examination 
meaht for their counterparts in the formal system. 

This examination is conducted by a Iiistrict level 
Junior Higji School Examination committee. This 
committee obtains question papers prepared and 
printed at a still higher level, that is, the 
Regional level. This ensures uniformity in 
educational standards, at least, within the 
region. The evaluation mostly consists of written 
tests and in a few cases some oral tests as well. 

' Then answer books are centrally evaluated ard the 
> 

results declared. This evaluat,ion takes place 
after three years of the learners stay in the system 
when he has completed the course prescribed for this 
stage which corresppnds to the end of the middle stags 
pf th^; formal ays tern. 

In any system of education which professes to be 
complementary to be existing formal system, the 
question of deciding the fitness of the learner at 
a particular stage of learning and his or her eligibility 
tr pursue fur'the r educatin becomes important and 'this 
Importance is now over shadowing eve y other aspect 
of le irnlng envisaged in the NPE programme. 
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Problems Faced In Gurrioulum Transaction; - 

(ft) Tyranny of Vlsioa: 

Tf one Were to describe in a nut shell the 
problana faced in curriculum transacticm , one would 
litos to say that a very big building is sought to be 
©rented on a very narrow and weak foundation. The 
Qurriculum framers > or for that matter, all those 
who thought of introducti-n NPB as a viable alternative 
to fomal education were and are haunted by all sorts 
of visions and propose to realise the same in the 
non-formal sector which could not be realised even in 
the formal sectoh all its established paraphernalia 

and vast infrastructure. While there can be no 
objection to having visions, in case of .KFB where 
visions are being entertained without a matching 
resource structure; it cah very easily be a fantasty 
than a realizable vision. But this is not the (crux 
of the situatinn. The crux of the situatii^n is that we 
are haling the same visions that we have been having 
so far, regarding formal system and have not been able 
tn make any appreciable change m the face of dynamic 
situation. We are not original even to a limited 
extent. We are at the art of only duplicating if not 
limitating and that too we propose to do with all our 
hang-overs remaining in tact. 
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At the middle leve, the learners of the NFS are 
req.ulred to ait at the Junior High Scho 'ls Examination 
meant for. their counterparts :m the formal system. 

This examination is conducted by a District level 
Junior Hi;^ School Examination ccmmittee. This 
committee obtains question papers prepared and 
printed at a still higher level, that is, the 
Regional level. This ensures uniformity in 
educational standards, at least, within the 
region. The evaluation mostly consists of written 
tests and in a few cases some oral tests as well. 

The answerbooks are centralHy evaluated and the 
results declared. This evaluation takes place 
after three years of the learners stay in the system 
when he has completed the course prescribed for this 
stage which corresponds to the end of the middie stag© 
of the foimal *jystera. 

In any system of education which professes to be 
complementary to be existing formal system, the 
question of deciding the fitness of the learner at 
a partiGulnr stage of learning and his or her eligibility 
to pursue further educatln becomes important and this 
f importance is now over shadowing eve y other aspect 
of le ^rnlng envisaged in^the NPE programme. 
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Problans Facea In Curriculum Transaction;, - 

(i) T yranny of Vision; 

If one^were to describe in a nut shell the 
pr<fblaiis faced in curriculum transaction, one would 
111Q9 .to say that a very big building is sought to be 
erwcted on a very narrow and weak foundation. The 
curriculum framers, or for that matter, all those 
who thought of introducti'n NFE as o viable alternative 
to foimal education were and are haunted by all sorts 
of visions and propose to realise the same m the 
non-formal sector which could not be realise'! even in 
the formal sectoh with all its established paraphernalia 
and vast infrastructure. While there oan be no 
objection to having visions, in case of KPB where 
visions are being entertained wiihout a matching 
resource structure) It can very easily be a faAtast;^ 
than a realizable vision. But this is not the crux 
of the situation. The crux of the situatif;n is that we 
are ha'ting the same visions that we have been having 
ep far, regarding formal system and have not been able 
to make any appreciable change in the face of dynamic 
situation, W© are not original even to a limited 
extent, Wa are at tho art of only duplicating if not 
limitsting and that too we propose to do with all our 
hang-overs remaining in tact. 
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Lcjw comp e te_n cjr o_f th^ _InstruGtpjP-:_ 

instructors nre supposed to be the architects 
cf the NFiS, but they are th^ weakest link in the 
chaino lb .ut 6#% of the instructors are High sch'w.l 
only- Their ran^ e rt knowledge and content rurea, 
is t ' limited tc enable them ti. do justice to the 
curriculum or the in struct!'-nal material. They are 
hardly able tj comprehend the Environmental Science, 
General Science or Social Studies. Their knowledge of 
English and Sanskrit is not upto the mirk. Their 
competence in art and other allied subjects is 
q.uestionable. The six day training which they 
receive, does not give them any content orientation. 
They-are not made familiar with the minimum learning 
continum in tne context of NPE. The method of teaching 
with which they are made familiar, is a poor adaptation 
of the formal system. Naturally the curriculum 
transaction specially m the non-academic area of 
is the poorest. 

(C) A non-p ar tic iPltoiy_ superv isory sy^stem: 

The background and training of supervisors of 
NE’E does not allow them to play their rales 
effectively. Essentially the supervisors hail from 
the formal discipline and n three day orientation of 
the supervisor s fails to prove a magic ward to 
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RohiaV'e the objectives of NFE. Coupled with this, 
the Isrge number of centres which they have to 
supoi*viae is 3 dnniper ti. them* The supervisor, ss 
H chess, is failing to provide academic leadership 
to the instructors in NFS. The curriculum transaction 
suffers because of the lack of a task and result 
oriented supervisory staff. The supervisory staff 
la obvious of the innovative practices devised from 
time to time to improve the teaching-le am ing 
programme. Hence the instructors remain at the 
level where they are since they donot receive 
any real guidance and solution t a their problems. Oj^e 
of the mam complaints of the instructors has been 
the lack of instructional m-iterial or nc n-provision 
of the same on time. The resp-^nsibility for this 
state of affairs squarely falls on the shoulders 
of the sup ervisors. In matters of seeking community 
involvement, the instructor is mostly left to 
himself to deal with it, the help nf the 
supervisors not coming forth to enable the 
inatructcirs to tackle ths? problem effectively. 

(® Str uc ture : - 

Non—ibrmal Educ'^tlon should have been conveived 
as a living organism which is responsive to its 
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environment and c,roB in hamony with it. It's two 
Woy trafflc-the organism responding to the 
environment and adopting itself to the changes 
that it encounters and bringing change in the 
environment to the extent that is possible for it. 
This interaction is the most important aspect of 
the curriculum tranaacti n of the NFE."^ The adminis¬ 
trative structure should be instrument'll in this 
interaction taking place both for the benefit of the 
organism and the community. But the administrative 
structure is unconcerned with this vital role. Their 
two day orientation in the NPB does not bring any 
change in their attitude to the NPE and much less 
in their functioning. Burdened with th4 complex 
problems of formal education, they are hard put to 
shift their attention, loyalty and expertise to a 
field which does not show much of a promise and in 
whose efficacy they have net yet developec faith. 

The success of the NPB requires a committed 
administrative structure and not an extension of 
the existing administrative machinery. 

Now Wonder, then, that NPB is the least 
concern of the administrative staff* This is 
adequately reflected in their functdoning at the 



following levels: 
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Ji^easre visits to thu centre of familarization 
with, the problOTB. 

2) Inability to offer s^'lntion to both acalemic 
and non-academic problams. 

f) Non-availability of the NFE material to the 
centre on time. 

4) Nun effort being made to get community 
involvement in the NFS 

5) No organised programme to develop evaluation 
tools or teaching aids suted to NpE. 

Thus, the NPE is allowed to grow neither on 
administrative nor academic feed back and is not 
developing enough resilience to grwo Into a viable 
system which may solve many of the ills‘of the 
formal system and at the same time play the role of a 
supportive system to the fomal education and 
realise the goal of universal elementary education. 
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9. ^ A i I 3 M- ill 

TH3 I N3T R UGT0 R 

Bnck.^,round, qualification, pro fessi' nal, 
expertaice training in NPE, salary, main occup'^ition, 
teachinc material and books used by instructors, 
the use to which the in struct lonal material is put, 
the ways to develop habits of health and hygiene, 
methods of teaching, categorization of learners, 

organization of instructional material and the 
time for teaching each subject, reasem and frequency 
of evaluation, level of supervision, steps to 
ensure participation of the community, areas in 
which the training benefits, difficulties in 
teaching—learning process, expectation and kind 
of help from administration. 

1 

The Back ground 

Ihe instructors are the backbone of the irPn* 

It is hv, who is called upon to organise the centre, 
find a suitable place for it and make other necessary 
arrangemaits for running it. It is he, who makes the 
survey of the school-going and non-going children 
and motivates them to come or motivates their parents 
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to send them to the centre- It is he, who is 
supposed to have acquired the philosophy and 
techniques of the Nps and put them into practice 
in the teaching-learning process. It is he, who 
is supposed to secure involvement of ' the community 
in running the centre and solve the problems that 
face him. It is he , who is required to decide 
or acquire various teaching techniques and develop 
evaluation tools. And finally it is he, who is 
supposed to achieve the objectives of KPE in its 
entirety. Then, we must toiow who he o r she is. 

He or she is primarily and educnted person 
of the locality being an unempliyed B.T.C. trained 
youth or a retired toeacher or in the absence of 
these a working teacher. His or her being local , 
or belonging to the community whose children are 
ffDUght to be brought to the centre is considered 
an additional element in finding the instructor. He 
has been, so far, picked up or selected by the 
. authorities of the Education Department at the 
blfick or distrJnt level but hi the search for 
finding a hotter pors n, the task of selecting tte 
instructor has now been handed over to the Block 
Development Office , 
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raiiflliflcatlons 

Tn the present study, the sex and 
quallfication-wise distribution of the instructors 


is given 

in the 

table below 






Table 3.1 



Qualific at ions 

Sex 

above 

and H. S. Pass 

Middle 

Pass 

Total 


No. 

% 

No % 

No % 

No% 

Male 

t? 

33 

28 55 

6 12 

51 68 

Female 

8 

§3 

12 5J 

-p- 

—4 

24 32 

Total 

25 

33 

1 

Na 1 
ua 1 

si 

10 14 

75 1t<P 


The male constitutes 68% while the female 

Constitutes 32% of the sample. It is interestmc to 

note that both males and females are having identical 

pattern of qualifications. Both have about 33% graduate 

or above qualification. Roughly High School pass 

are 

instructors in both malus lund females»/either half 
or slightly more than half* Hie number of instructors 
belonging to middle pass category is small, though 
it is slightly greater in case of females than those 







of males. In hard oases whore instructors of 
requisite qualifications (H. 3. Pass) are not 
available, a relaxation is permissible upto the 
level of middle pass. Thus, in U. P.. there is 
no instructor who is less than middle pass in 
qualification. 

Professional Bxperience ; 

In the case of Stote of U. P, , every instructo 
is given a six-day orientation course in NPB before 
ha starts the work at the centre followed by a 
four day in-service training in the subsequent 
year. This training is organised by SC13ET at the 
District Government Normal Schools where a 
coordinator specially appointed for NFS, helped 
by a male and female village level worker, 
conducts the progranme. Thus in U. every 
instructi^r receives the NFS orientation course 
or training to enable him/her to organise the work 
at the centre. The content of the orientation/ 
training course has been discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Every primary stage Centro Is run for a period 
of two and mldclle st^^ge centre for a period of three 
years, after which the centre closes. New centres 
are selected in the next phase for which anotx^er 
hatch of instructors arc selected. The instructors 
being local, there is very little possibility of the 
same instructor who had earlier been on a different 
centre which has boon closed after the prescribed 
periad, being selected for a new centre. Thus, 
there is no possibility of any NEB instructor having 
more than two yorors of experience of NPE. Thedir 
experience is reflected in the following table: 

Tab le 


Period No. 

Below six months x 

Six months to one year x 

One year to two years 50 

2 years to three years 1 

More than threciyears ^ 


Tot al 


51 
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Of the Instructor's, there are about 65% who 
have some teaching experience of the formal sducation. 
The ugh it has not been clearly spelled out in the 
responses, most of the instructors have agriculture 
as their main occupation, the teaching at the NFE 
centre being only a port time job for two hours 
each day. 

Honorarium of the Instructors ; — 

In U.P. primary stage instructor is paid Rs. 50/- 
and middle stage instructor Rs.60/- per months as 
against Rs. 105 /- for primary stage and Rs. i 25/- for 
the middle stage instructor 8anctlr.‘ned by the Central 
Govt. The Honorarium sanctioned by the Central Govt, 
itself is bjo small but why has the State Govt. 

Further reduced it on its :wn, passes c mprehen sic jH. 

It is a clear cut reflection of the apathy and Inclc 
of understanding shown by the state Govt, for 
such a vital programme ns NPB. 

IHSTRU CTIca^ AL MjgBRIAL US3D BY INSTRUCTORS : 

All the instructors hove reported that they 
use the NFB curriculum na spelled out by the Department, 
1110 text brioks Used at the centre are; — 

.pbr Primary stage ;- 

G&randeep Part 1 
2. on deep Part n 



For Middle Stage 


1. Gyandeep Part III 

2. an deep Part IV 

3* Gyandeep Part V 

Tq the question whethdj(r the text broke 
take more time than allotted for completion, the 
position uf the respondents is as follows:- 

Table 5.3 


Time takne 3ex Subjects 



Languace 

Maths 

Soc» St. 

Gon, Sc. 

Takas More Male 

27 

33 

26 

30 

Time 

allotted Female 

20 

2l 

17 ' 

18 

To tal 

47 

54 

43 

UB 

Completed ^ 
on tim e 

24 

It 

25 

2^ 

Female 

4 

3 

7 

6 

To tal 

28 

21 

32 

27 

Takes less 
time their male 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Female 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Total 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

GR'IID TOTAL 

75 

75 

75 

75 












It will be apparent from the table that about 
63?S of the instructors both mole and female, feel that 
the textual material in language takes more time 
than allotted. In Math, where practice is' a 
necessary part of the teaching learning process, 
about 72% of the instructors feel that the subject 
heeds more time than allotted. In case of Env, Sc» 
and Gen. Be. also tho percentage of instructors who 
.feel the shortage of time for the coverage of the 
curriculum is 51 ahd 64 respectively. No respondent has 
felt that, the textual material takes less than the 

time allotted." Thus a case for extending the time« 
allotted for each subject exists and calls for 
early solution. 

Ah oVeiwheiming percentage of male instructors 
( 65 %) report that they had head the text books at other 

I 

places apart fro“m the centre, though this is not the 
Case With female instructors ( 33 %) . About 80% of both 
male and female instructors, alllow the child to take the 
books home* This is a go.od attitude and practice on the 
Part of the instructors to let the child have a sense 
of possession and ought to be further encouraged. 
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MBthod of Teaching other than Text Books i 

Oj^e of the ma^or premises of KPE is that 
multiplicity of means of teaching would be used 
at the centre. The use of methods of teaching other 
than text hooka is reflected in the following tnble:- 


Table 3. li 


MODSS 

instruG tors 

Group 

work Practical or Maps 

activity method Charts 

Games, Play 
4c. 

Male ^ 

6 

17 

8 

X 

Pemal® 

1 

•10 

2 

2 

Total 

7 

n 

10 

2 


It will be apparent from the table above that 
the use of methods of teaching at the centre other than 
text bonks is extremely limited. 0nly9% nse Group work 
36^ Practical or Activity Method, use Maps and Charts 

and only 3/ use play or games in teaching at the centre* 
The total picture is that of a formal schcoling system 
where text book is main method of teaching# The KB'S Is 
no different from the formal systen in this respect. 
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DeveloSpenL'fc Health and Hygien.e_H aMt^i 

Health and Hygiene habits are perhaps the 
best indicators of change that takes place due to 
the impact of education. The situation is Iclontical 
both in formal and non-formnl channels. The effort 
made by the Instructors in this regard is reflected 
in the table below 


Table 3* 5* 


Instructor 

Cleanliness 
of Body & 
clothes 

Thro ugh P. T. 
& Games 

Through books 
and stories. 

Male 

28 

1f 

9 

Female 

'15 

2 

2 

Total 

43 

1 2 

11 

.. ... .. 





The instructors resort to insistence on body 
cleanliness and clearlincss of clothes of the learners* 
The parents of the learners who ccme to the NFS centre 
are harddy in n position to either provide reasonable 
clothing to their wards r get them washed regularly* 
The position should bo clear to any casual visitor 
of the NFS centres* The other tws methods mentioned 
in the table are neither popul^^r with the instructors 
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nor can they be effective in the present circumstances. 


Method of Teachinp; at the UPB centres ; 
Table 5«6 


Me tho d 3 

Language 

Subj ec ts 
Maths. 

■:X : 

3nv. 

Sc. 

Gen. 

SC 

Soc, 

St, 

suw 

Male 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ed le Ploy 

Female 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Male 

34 

2§ 

23 

32 

17 

X 

Lecture 

Female 

17 

6 

16 

It 

19 

X 

Male 

1 2 

iO 

17 

3 

19 

X 

Descri¬ 

ption. 

Female 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

X 

Male 

X 

2 

X 

6 

2 

X 

Danonstro- 

tion 

FCTiale 

X 

3 

3 

11 

X 

X 

Male 

i 

9 

5 

2 

3 

48 

Learning 
by doing 

Female 

1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

24 

Male 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Drill 

Fonale 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Even a cursory glance nt the table above 
reveals that the lecture is the most predomant method 
that is being followed. It is being following by 68 % 
of the instructors in Language 39% in Maths, 52% hi 
Bnv. 30.56% in Gen 3c. and 48% in Social Studies. 

Nexi popular method is the description method 
which is only a variant of the lecture method. The 
learning by doing method is also not popular with 
the InatBuctors except in the teaching of SUPW where 
there is no other terhative. The total picture that 
emerges is that of a formal schooling model and not 
even a pretence*of noh-formal schooling methods is 
to be Either claimed or sustained. 

Categorization of Learners : 

Allltid with the methods of teaching at a KPE 
centre is thu process of categorizations of learners. 

The clientele at NPe centre c.-^nsists of different 
abilities and achievemait, besides possessing a wide 
ranging personality traits. Even for a mod cum of 
providing individualised instruction, the categorization 
of leameha, according to the level of competency is 
of utmost Importance. The position of Instructors 
in this respect is reflected in the table 3 . 7 . 



Table 


Basis of Categorization No. of Male No, of 

Instructors Female m x i 

Instructors 


i. On the basis of age 6 


2. Level of competency 144 24 

at the time of entry 

3* Competency in different i x 

aub;jeGts« 

4* Same Ability in x x 

all subjects 

5. Any other x x 


6 

68 

1 


X 


X 


The instructors over-whelmingly resort to 
categorization of learners on the basis of their 

4 

competency at the time of entry to the NFS c^tro, 
A-bout Si% of the instructors both male anl 
female adopt this method. There is absjlutely 
no attempt to categorize the learners on the basis 
of competency in differoa t subjects. There is no 
possibility of either a^^justlng the teachinf^ learning 
process to tin individual pace or t? report to 
multiple class teaching systoa* 
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Organization of Instructional Ma terj^q; 

The instructors organise the instructional 


material in 

the Hewing manner: 

Table 3.8. 




Instructors 

Monitor system 

'Vork 

A ss Ign 
ment 

Group 
Activl 
ty • 

Drawing 

Male 

£9 

14 

18 

2 

Female 

2D 

1 j 

9 

X 

Total 

k9 

25 

27 

2 


V^ain the table reveals that about 61^ of the 
inatruotora use only monitoring system to organise the 
teaching-learning process. The work assignment a ncl 
group activity are resorted to by 335 ? and 36 '/^ of the 
instructors only. There is no place for other foimis 
of organization of instiuctional material. The 
instructors by training and temperament, fall back 
Upan traditional methods'in this respect. 

The division of time on each subject is also 
indivative of the some pattern. The tradittlonnl 
pnttern of giving half on hour to each subject is the 
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most practised method* The ot er method of organizing 
teaching or dividing time according to the interest 
of the learner finds very little scope. 

greguency and Reason of Evalmtinn ; 

The following table indicates the frequency 
of evaluation resorted t'- by the instructors. 


Table 3.9 * 


Instnuc tors 


Frequency 





While 

teach¬ 

ing 

Weekly 

,bi- 

weekiy 

Monthly 

Qunr 

ter 

-ly 

Half Unit 
year -wise 

-ly 

Male 

5 

7 

6 ^ 

26 

1 2 

23 X 

Female 

U 

X 

1 

8 

5 

7 X 

Total; 

9 

7 

7 

34 

17 

31 X 


The picture-that emerges from the above table 
ad^guertely fits in with the traditional pattern. 
Inspite of the fact that U. has introduced unit-wise 
teachir^ which implies unitr-wise evaluation, none of 
the instructors resort to this. On the other hand, 
the monthly, quarterly and half yearly tests are .in 
the current modes of evaluation adapted by boih mnl© 
and female instructors. 
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She for evaluotion nfl advaUCGd by tiio 

instructors, afiain, fits into tho pattern. The 
following table indicates the reason sugeested by 
the instructor: 


Table ^«i0 


Instructors 

For progress 

For improvement 

For reco] 

. » dii iJyb M ■ 

Male 

37 

22 

X 

PoEale 

■16 

15 

X 

Total: 

53 

37 

X 


About ot the instructors resort to evaluation 
for assessing the promotion which they have to give to 
the learners from one class to another. Naturally this 
is a summative evaluation taken at the end for determing 
the promotional aspect, which is a regular though 
important part of the formal edoo ation. Only hB% of the 
instructors evaluate the learners for making improvement 
in them learning. 

Level and Preq ^u ency of Supervision 

The supervision is mostly done by block 
level officer known as supervisor. We will have to 
say more ateut the supervisor in subsequent chapter. 
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But the position of supervision will be known from 
the following table; 

Table 

(a) Block level 


Instructc-r 

Mcnihly 

Frequency of supervision 

Quarterly 

Male 

25 

■13 

Female 

8 

5 

Total: 

33 

18 

(b) Dist,/state 

Level 


Instructor 

Frequency 

Half-yearly 

of supervision 

Yearly 

Male 

30 

18 

Female 

5 

15 

Total: 

35 

33 


ii’rrra table (a) it is clear that the blC'Ck level 
supervision takes place in 44-/' cases ni'. nthly and in 
another 24-/ cases it takes place quarterly. If all 
these are added together, it comes to 68/>. Thus a 
backlog of 32/ cases remains unsupervised. Also 
quarterly supervision in case of NFE is not of much 
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Importance. As regards dist- level or state level 
BUX>ervislon, it ia kncwn. as visit rather than 
9 Upervisi<^n. # in any accepted sense of the term. 
What la needed is s coordinated programme of 
supervision at the bloch, dist. and state levels 
which Gan bring lUcolititative changes in the 
teaching-learning at the NPE centres. 

tff 

The instructors feel that they do require 
help from the supervisor in the following manner: 


Table 2 


Instructor 

Kind 

of he Ip 

required 


Org. of 

Meeting 

Remedial 


teaching 

parents 

teaching 

Male 

17 

8 

k 

Female 

11 

- 1 

5 

Tc talj 

28 

9 

9 


The need for organising NPE teaching at the 
time of supervision is greatly needed and perhaps 
It is mostly avoided. This aspect of supervision 
has to bo Btroamlined. Similarly meeting .the parent 
^auld have been the tojisne st priority of the 
aupervia^rs. Thiss too is sadly missing from 
Eyisitir.n ejf remedial t'-aching. The content and 
mod© of supervision has to be drastically reorganised 







and brought in line with the demands of the lICPE. 

Steps to Ensure Community Particii-Ttion : 

The community participation in the NP 3 
pro£ ramine is limited to meeting with th'e Gram Irndhnn, 
llarents and Yillagers. The fjllrwing table indicates 
the frequency of instructors taking steps in this 
direction; 


Table 5.i ^ 


instructor 

Yes 


No. 


Male 

29 


18 


Femrole 

15 


6 


Total: 

4h 


24 


ibout 60^ 

of the instructors 

take 

steps in this 

direction. The mi de th&t they adopt 

is presented 

in the following 

table; 





Table 




Instructor 

Ey 

Me de of 

meutin g 

Meeting the 

Special 

programme 

Communi 1y 

Invitation 

Male 

17 

5 4 


9 

Female 

6 

2 


■t 

Total 

23 

6 


li 
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Tihe claim in the above table, is" exploded to 
some exttot* Individual meetins is the most popular 
method in this respect. Ho-wever, such efforts are not 
likely to create any Impact on community interaction. 
It i^ the coKuaunity which should come forward tc: 
get itself invrilved in the NFE. How is this to be 
ensured is a pr blem which should be solved at higher 
levels* 

The Help from Tra i n lag Program mes: 

The instructors admit, though not vocally, that 
the training programmes did help them, but their 
demand in relation tci the orga nization of teaching 
consists of the following: 

Table 3*1 5 


^reas of Help Male Female Total 


1 . 

Appropriate Method of 
teaching 

29 

16 

45 

2 . 

Techniques for 
Svnluatlon 

20 

13 

33 

3. 

filial Teaching 

29 

9 

38 

4* 

Org. of Co~currioul,ar 
ictlvitiOB 

5 

5 

1f 

5* 

Contacting community 

7 

X 

7 

6 . 

Org. Claeses for 
Different Activities 

X 

i 

1 

7. 

Maintenance of Record 

27 

17 - 

44 
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It la evident that much justice had not been 
done in the training programme to some of the items 
of teaching specially appropriate methods of teaching 
at NFS centre, techniques of evaluation and remedia 1 
tenchinga The demand for these la great* The 
aupervisors are failing to provide any lead in this 
direction. ,\nd without grounding of the instructors 
in these crucial methods of teaching at the NFE centre, 
the instructor is not in a position to achieve the 
objectives. What is surprising is that there is 
minimum demand for training in organising classes 
for different abilities. Not that all the instructors 
know about it. Perhaps they have not been made to 
realise the role of this method in the NPB hence such 
a low keyed demand. 

Difficulties Faced in Organising NFE Centresi 

It is natural that the instrixtors must be 
facing various kinds of difficulties in running one 
centre. The following table enumerates the difficulties 
and the number of instructors reported to be facing 


them: 


Tabele: 3.16 
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Table 3*16 


instructor Kinds of Difficulties 



Irregularity 

of Learners 

Shortage of 

Teaching 

material 

Shortage 

of 

Building 

Socio- 

eco. 

Problem 

Male 

6 

16 

16 

1 

Female 

1 2 

1 

X 

X 

Total 

i8 

17 

16 

1 


It is evident that the two difficulties which 
face the instructors arejjjthe irregularity of leaders 
and (ii) shortage or non-availability df material 
on time. Obviously the two handicaps are adversely 
affecting the functioning of NPE, centres. While the 
first is C')ncerned with motivational make of the 
learners and their parents, and may be associated 
With their a :oio-economic problems, the second is a 
purely management problem and with a better planning 
and monitoring can be easily overcomei The instructors 
have JO intedly referred to this pr"blem in the context 
of help thh7 think they should get from the administration. 

Their opinion on this point is reflected in the following 
table 3,17 








Ill: 


Table 3.17 


Instructor 

Jlrovision 
of good 
quality 
material 
time 

Increase 
in salary 

in 

Syllabus 
to be 
made 
easier 

^udio 

Visual 

Uds 

rh*ovish n 
of g'"inL.s 
& spits 

Male 

19 

4 

X 

5 

1 

Female 

6 

3 

i 

1 

X 

Total 

25 

7 

1 

6 

1 


It is evident that the main expectation of the 
instructors from the supervisor is the provision of 
teaching and instructional material on time. It may 
not be explicit, but it is quite implicit that the 
material does not reach the centre in time and the 
instructors are left to themselves to cope with the 
situation. In a situation where the dependence on 
instructional material is so heav ^ and the abseme of 
other methods of teaching is so pronounced, the non¬ 
availability of instructional material on time is a major 
problem and a major handicap and a reflection on the 
management aspect of the a dm in ist ration. 
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Thus from the brief description given in tie 
foregoing, the instructor uf the M is a solitary 
figure carrying the NfS progromme with all kinds of 

I 

handicaps which include hlsAer inadequate grounding 
in M non-availability of instructional material, 
absence of a participatory supervision and non- 
involvement of the community. Inspite of all the 

I 

hurdles, the instructor, by and large, is pushing 

on the road which is not so familiar to him and with 
better understanding and planning he may eventaully succeed 
in reaching the deaitnation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Training ot t he Instructors 

Background of the teacher-trainer involved 
in the training of NPE instructors, nature of the 
training programme, duration of the training, content 
of the training programme, modes of evaluation. 

V 

The Background 

in the state of U. P. the instructors of the 
NPB are sought to be trained/oriented at the Govt. 

Normal schools whihc are situated in each district and 
which have all the req.uisities for training the Primary- 
stage teachers of the formal system. A coordinator has 
baeen added to the rank of the teachers, wh'-, assisted 
by the staff of -the Normal Schools as also by one village 
level male and another village level female worker, 
organisers and coordinates the training programme of 
the Instructors of th® NPE. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, the teacher trainer is a member of the 
staff of the Normal School. 

n ' 

Ml the teacher trainers are trained graduates, 
this being the minimum qualification for the members of 
the staff at the normal^^chool. Ho^sver, it is pleasing 
to note that a majority of the teacher-trainees 
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ranges frota 24 years to 57 yea'j's, indioatlng that 
some of them are fresh enttraetits while others are 
on the verge of retirement. This reflects in the 
total professional experience they have, which 
ranges from 3 years to 30 years- However, equalization 
occur in the number of years connected with NFS which 
in every case is' less than five years, though even, 
the range is from 1 to 5 years- 
Nature if. Training 

The initial training given to the instructors 
of NPB at- these Govt, Normal Schools may be called 
Pre-service Training, though this training is given to 
the instructor after he or she is recruited to the 
job, but before is required to start functioning. This 
initial training is of six days with six hours of working 
each day. This pre—service training programme is 

i 

followed by a fo^l^ day _,in—aervicts of six hours duration 
each day in subsequent year. 

Task of NFS Instructor 

""' ll 

\a regards the perception of the teacher-trainer 
of the tasks of the NPb instructors, most of them agree 
that they are;- 

j- To develop functional literacy in children 

2 . To motivqte'-children for continuing education 
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3. To develop ®roger habits, attitudes and values 
for better living. 

4 . To promote an attitude of 3 elf-employment in 
children. 

5 . To help children in understanding and 
appreciating their environment with scientific 
outlook. 

6. To develop a sense of citizenship as agents 
of soci^ia change. 

7 . To develop awareness about the social 
problems for improving the environment. 

It is true that ths above mentioned ob^jectivea 
are generally appreciated and accepted, but whether tholr 
implications are properly understood in the light of 
the training programme, is not very clear. It is 
noticed that the age of the teacher-train©re has 

' J 

srjme thing to do with this peioepticn. The trainer 
who has crossed the age of 5b has not subscribed to 
the objectives spelled out here. To hiiH the only task 
of the ^P3 instructor is to develop functional literacy 
in children. 411 the rest would take C'^re of 


themselves* 



Oompetenclea ; 


To the specific question as to what 
competencies the teacher trainer incorporates in 
his training programme, the teacher trainers have 
Uatea the following: 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 


10. 


To identify le'^rner's needs, 

To develop proper communication skill 
To impart social skills, 

To evaluate-'ifttflla progress and maintain 
records, 

.To establish rapport with the members of the 
community; 

To Use multi-media in the learning process. 
To develop competencies for organising 
purposeful, discussions with children parent 
and comiHA^p^ity; 

To develo^. awareness about the problems of 
the Community and environment, 

To promote competencios for self-learning 
among children. 

To develop occupational skills. 
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However the teocher-trainers honot seem Inclinecl 
to incorporate -the following:- 

1. To adjust and develop the state level 
curriculum according to Ic'Col needs. 

2. To individUcalies instructional methodology; 

3* To provide remedial training after evaluation. • 

Obviously these are more complicated rospecta of 
pedagogy and require through grounding of the 
teacher educators and more so in the context of NPE. 

i 

Nature of the_Training Programme ; * 

A short term training programme lasting for 
six days or an in-service training programme lasting 
for four days donot yield to sophisticated clnssificnilcn 
of being competency based or the theory being integrated 
with practice. This situation is hapdly discernable 
wven in the training of teachers for formal education 
the duration of which is quite long. Hence the claim 
of NFS being verified on these lines can only be 
tentative. However, both the types of pro;ramm0s in 
the state-pre-service and in-service ar© geared to being 
Competency based, cf-ntnin certain modicum of theory 
and prcactice and wherever possible, the theory is 
sought to be integrated with practice. 
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Oontent ol* the Train ing 8oU r^: 

Though the number o't d^ys nvailnble for th© 
training of the inatructors Is limited, yet the 
range of the content la g.uite wide. The following 
items of pedagogy receive bigh priority (More than 
00%- ) at the hands of the teacher-train ers. 

A:- i. froblema of elementary libiucation-Hnro Iment, 
Wnstao© stngnntir n and retention. 

2 . ♦ancept of need—based learning and theory 
of learning. 

3 . Organiz ati'n of NPE centre a-nd exposure to 
NPB. 

4. Problems of FPB centre including wastage, 
stagnation and retention. 

Concept of NFS programme. 

B;- The following items receive average priority: 
C3i to 65/S) 

1. Concept of Education. 

2 . Need for NFS programme. 

3» School and Community Intematlon. 

4 . Methodo logy of self—learning, concept c-f 
learning by doing. 

5. Techniques of Evaluation. 

6. Practising in NPE centre. 

7* Community survey. 
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C;-- The rollowinp items, however, receive low 
priority in the ccntents of NFE training prOf'rqmme; 

1. QUoncpet <-f life-long Lenrning, 

2» ?ropornti^>n of Svnluntirn, Tools, 

3 * x^reparntion of need based leorning methods; 

4 . *'\n analysis of the trend presented in the 
tables csbove will make things clear. The items in 
List C are innovative items and have not made any 
dent even into the formal system. However, their 
usefulness for the NFB programmes cannot be denied. 
Hence the development of expertise in the teacher 
trainer in resp^^ct of these items is called for, 
so that they may be able to impart the same to the 
instructurs. Similarly, some of the items listed 
in Table B are sine qua non for the success of any 
HPB programme. The average priority accorded to them 
may be, because of lack of time and opportunity 
or lack of expertise on the P'^rt of the teacher 
truoiner or both. The need is that by providing 
adequate time and expertise whether availnbl© 
locally or elsewhere, the average priority to 
these items be raised to the level of high priority. 



{^ethod of Training; Adopted ; 


llae methods of trainirii' ndoptcd by the 
teacher trainer can be divided into three categories- 
tho ae which are very popular, those which are 

aver age 3yy popular and those which nre not popular 
at all. 

A~ The methods whihc are very popular and nre 
followed by 80% of the teacher—tminera are; 

1* Ijecture-Gum—dacuasion method 

2. Visits of field trips. 

3. Demonstration. 

B. Methods which are nveragally popular; 

1. Community survey 

2. Talks by resource persons follcwed by group 
discussion, 

C. Methods which rd^^ive low priority; 

1. Group discuasicn 

2 . Simulatntic'n Techniques. 

3« Use of 4udlo -visual Aids. 

It is evident that in a Wb training srogromtne, 
tht „rder sreaented in the three tabUa should have 
been rov.ra.l, Qronp 41.a<juaalon, stimulated technigu 
uee of audio-visual aids, should have received high 
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priority anc, lecture method should have gone down in 
the scheme of things. Similarly training in 
community survey and arranging talks by resource 
persons followed by group discussion sh.,uld have 
been th.^ basic methodology to be followed in any 
teacher-training programme. The things, as* Hiey 
obtain, indicate the powerful influence of "the 
methodology for training of teachers in the formal 
system. No wonder that the instructors fall back 
upon these aspects of fcimal schooling rather than 
adopt methods wjiich ore essential to ilFE.- The training 
programme if allowed to continue in its present form, 
will reduce the NPE to an aspect of the formal education 
with all its draw backs and none of the advantages of 

tf ‘ 

NPE. 


The total time 

The Govt. Normal schools f(;llow an identical 
pattern in several respects including the time devoted 

for the training programme. Boughly "the mom ing hours (froBJ 
10.00. a.M. to i.OO.P.M.) are devoted to the theory and 
the afterncoh hours ( 2 .OO.P.M. to h»00,P.M.) to Practice 
of the NPB. *The pro portly, n of theory to practice in 
the training programmes comes to 3i2. Thus, for the 


entire training 18 hours are devoted to theory and 12 hours 
to practice in the NPE training programmes. 



Tgvnluntion nfid Impact of th eJTrniniu^ Proj^rainme; 

The NFB procr^'rome being new in the set up^ 

there hss hnrdly been finy chnnf?.® evalunte it» 

However, the teacher trainers nnd coc rdinntors have 

tried to gunge the impact of the prognamme on the 

beneficiaries from time to time. The method employed 
*• * 

by the teacher trainer can again be divided into the 
following categories:^ 

A. Mo st Popular Methods (80;;^) 

f 

1, Ey visiting the centre 

2, Ey discussing with parents, 

3, Hy discussing with instructors. 

B. iiveragally Pouplar (About 

1. By discussing with local people. 

2. By discussing with supervisors. 

0. Beast Tbpular (d%) 

1. By diacua&ing with block officers. 

2. By administering tools to the instructors. 
The teacher trainers ore not attuned to getting 

feed back from the visits and discussions that they 
might b© having with different .people and-making 
changes in their training programmes. What is 
surprising is that the meeting ground between the 
teacher trainer and the supervisor does "^fcot exist 
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as it should have been. Some such regular sesaif'n 
n the basis feed back should be held ^ith n 
view tc imijrr'Ving the training of instructr rs in the 
NS'S. 

Orientation of the Teacher Trainer in NFS ; 

A Crucial question arises about the competence 
uf the teacher trainer to give training to the 
instructors in the NPE. \s the teacher trainers 
including the coordinators belong to the fr imal 
education system, they have yet tc evolve a 
training programme geared to meet the demands of the 
NPE. The only orientation they had received was nt n three 
day NPE workshop organised by the State Institute of 
Education. The objectives tried to be achieved at 
this workshop were as follows; . •. 

1. To popularise the NPE scheme, 

2. To increase the enrolment at the centre. 

3. Methods uf teaching. 

The list of objectives given above Indicates that 
the crlentotln of the teacher trainer tr^ the NPB 
at this wr.ikshopwas only causal* Nothing heji’^eh 
could be done within this short period. Perhaps, 
the planners had put heavy premium on the knowledge and 
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skill acquired by the teacher trainers in the 
fomnl system ns being adequate in the perfomance 
of* their responsibilities in the NFS. '^he position 
demands immediate review and restructunmg. 

Material used in Training Proj,,ramme ; 

^s has been described in the iirst part of* the 
report dealing with the ins true ti-nal material, the 
teacher trainer has t. fall back on the material 
published by the SOERT which include the following: 
Curriculum 

NPE curriculum, giving the details of units of 
teaching objectives involved in each unit, the 

method to be adopted and the material to be used. 

B- Text Books; 

1. Qyandeep parts 1 and 2 meant for primary level 
learners U.'iuding lessons ^ n language, 
arithmetic, Environmental 3tudy, Social Study 
and General Science, 

2. C^andeep parts- 3,4 and 5 meant for Middle level 
learners Including lessons ^^n language. Maths, 

^oial study. General Science, Sanskrit ani 
Bmgliah, 
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Some of the lessons contain instructions to teach 
the material to be used and objectives to the 
achieved. 

C— Hand Book 

The SCKRT has ^published one Technic a 3, Hand 
Book dealint^ with the first Text-Bo'-k at the primary 
level viz, GJiandeep Pt. I. Ihe hand bo .k contains 
detailed hints ns to how to handle the material in 
a Non-formal set up. 

The teacher trainer, in the absence of any 
cmaolidated traiinind Manual, has performo to fall 
back upon these tid bits of information and instructions 
scattered in the material noted ahove. Now that NPE has 
come to stay, the devising of a Training Manual 
exclusively devoted to NPE is urgently called fnr. 

SUKgeatlons for Improvement of the Training „^cbQ£a_ime_: 

The teacher-trainers are so much obsessed 
with the administrative problems that they have not given 
much th'Ught as to what must bo done to impTOVO the 
training programme of the instruot'.rs. H'-wc-ver, the 
few suggestions that have crme are presented below:: 

1. The duration rf the trainiUi programme be 

increased. 

Different kinds of theory for NFS is needed than 
whot is extent for th© formal ©duo'^tiph. 


2 . 
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3, Technical Education she ulcl form part of the 
' NFS training' prot^ramme* 

14. Provision of ^ames and sports be als'^ im de for 
physical development. 

5. Training be based on the content material of 
the text -books (Oyandeep Part 1 to 5 ) 

6. Traininc manuals should be made available to 
the instructors. 

7. Trainln^i in the loc-^l specifics be included in 
,the pro^rammei 

It is obvious t hat th e_ tji3ln.ln^ ■i3ro4iramnre"fo“r 
the NPB has been started without getting the structure 
of a training proc.ramme for the NFS ready and 
available to the teacher trainers. For example, is 
the phil Sophy of NPE, the same as that cf the formal 
education? Is there anything special about the 
Psychology of the learners at the NFE centre? How 
do the methods of teaching individual subject differ 
from those in the formal system? These and many more 
are the q.ue8tions that are bound tr arise in the 
context of IW3 and ha-ve to be answered. The training 

pre gramme has to be improved and made more relevant to 
the demands of NFS. 
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CHAPTER -V 

SupexTislon cf the HFB Centres; 

The surervisi n, mture ntid frequency nf 
superviaion; relationale nnd purpose of auperviaion; 
cnrapetencles of the supervisor; area of supervision, 
physical proximity of the supervisor to the NEE Centre. 

The Ba ck gr ound 

With the expansion of ehucath n in the pest 1857 
pori. d, the British Govt. Felt the necessity of ijettinp; 
the schoc-la inspected by some acency. It was the 
Hundter Commission whlhc, in 1882, specifically 
recommended the crenti n of an Inspecting cadre ff)r 
inspecting;; and ImprovlnA' the school adminiatrati'. n. 

The creation of the inspectint;: cadre fitted with the 
(general pattern of admlnistrati -n devised by the 
British rulers fc>r this country. They created the myth ‘i 
omnipotency of their officers and directed their enersy 
ti une point pi«"'f,ramme ' f having a tipht jrip over the 
administration and thr'’)Uijh it, iver their aub^eota. 
Education thriuch not belnth crucial tc the rulers, was 
not spare'd the twin approach. Thru^jh to a milder 
degree, th4 educational inspecting cadre was supposed to 
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^oasBBS scni© '"if oninipo’tsncy l^ncl cllrsct its 

energy to having a grip over educotl'nal machinery. 

This approach preculuded, the ’ develox^ment of expertise 
In educathnal officers and did not permit them to 
Cast tneir eyes to any aspect of the complex 
educ-'tional process other than the administrative. 

The institutiun of inapectint, cadre with its 
constricted administrative approach, has entrenched 
itself so deeply into the educational set up that 
it has not only survived the long span of over the 
hundred years but has withstood all the shaking and 
;5erklng of the iPbst Independent India. 

Not that the diverse new demands on education 
have all gone waste. The need for making a drastic 
change in the character of the inspection has been 
keenly felt and ">ted nauseum in ynrious educational 
fbrums. But tine ulem < f where and how to begin has 
bogged down the vision of the planners, and we stay 
where we wei*e even after forty yeors of our 
Independence, 

The Non—formal Education has the credit rif 
breaking the impasse and taking a lead in the matter. 
The NFS proijraiiinie has not taken recourse to creating 
another cadre of inspecting officers for it. It has-. 



fallen in line with the pror^ressive thinhins nn 
the t.'pic and has tried to meet the demands of 
NFS by creating; a cadre of supervisors. The state 

g 

of U.has resp'-nded to the situation imife^inativeiy. 
It has conceived of supervision a part of the 
participatory pre gramme of NFS where motivatl^'n, 
guidance and supervision of the functioning of the 
centre are of supreme imp'^rtance rather than its 
inspeetian in the traditional term. F'r this purpose, 
the state ed-uc,ation department defined the duties 
of the supervisors as presented below; 

i) To assist in the selection and npp(;intment of 
instructors for NFe centres. 

To provide teaching and instructional material 
to NFS centres. 

3. To organise training programme of instructors. 

4. To organise orientation courses and to give 
guidance tc instructors of NFB. 

5. To help ort,anise teaching and ev.aluati n work at 

the Nfb centres. 

6. To enlist community partic ip*^tion, 

7. Tc .arrange talks of field level wi rkors of 
different development departments* 
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8. To supervise the teachmc procramme at NFS 

c entroB. 

9. To m'hltor and evaluate the NFS procnuime. 

A perusal of the above list will raahe it clear 
that the functionintj uf the ^upervis. ly staff was 
Gonceived as more nf help and j,:;uldance in the 
effective functieninj,; of the NFS centres than making 
it a routine administrative business. As a matter of 
fact, the entire monitonnc of the NFS programme was 
laid '-n the shoulders of the supervisory staff* In 
general, the state has erapl'^yed two supervisors-one male 
and another feraale-fon each district in the NFS programme. 
However, it is to be noted that while the number of NFTS 
centres has been increasing every year and has become 
manifold as compared to its original strength, the 
number of supervisors has remained stand still. 

The state is running two kinds rf centres- 
one siX)naored by the state Govt, and the other 
sponscired by vc luntaiy agencies have their own 
supervisory staff which is generally recruitted on 
adhoc basis, but in case of the Govt., n regular 
Cadre is being created almost pnralled to the 
inspecting staff of the fomal system. 



Tho minimum qu-^ilificnti'in pr^sscribed by the 
Govt, for recruitment (.f supervisors is tnlned 
^•rnclunte. Hence, all the supervisors in the state 
are trained crnduntes. On an average, ab .ut fifty 
percent C'f the supervisors hold masters degree in 
one or the other school subject. 

The voluntary agencies have net accepted the 
constraints of a training qualific-‘tion. In a few 
Gases they have recruited graduates with experience 
for this purpose and In a few cases they have widened 
their search for a supervisor by Including Mastefa in 
Social Work (MSW) as a requisite qualification for 
the Job. 

The prescriblnt, of a training qualification raise 
a problem, the solution of which is not easy to fi»d. 
The prescribing of the training wualific.ation for 
supervision ensures and thing, that is, the supervisors 
are not untra-J-.ined one the planners cannr-1 be held 
guilty of recruiting untrained personnel. However, 
on a close scrutiny, it will be evident that the 
training qualification of the supervisors pertain 
to formal education and is not likely to contribute 
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much to their efficient functionin£^ t in NFS 
progrnmme. On the other hand, it may be possible 
that the training in formal system of education, 
may b© a handicap to the supervisor in comprehending 
the nature of and respr'nding to the situation obtaining 
in N5®. However, it may be said thnt there being no 
full-fledged training course available in the NpB, 
there is no choice to the planners but to recruit the 
formal education trained personnel. This is a case of 
creating inndeq.uate infraatrucrue for such a vital 
progr-mme as NPE and in such a basically vital sector 
aa recruitment of supervisors cn w-om will, to a large 
depend the success or failure of the programme. 
This, then, is a major deviation from the good to 
achieve success in NPB. 

The training in NFS 

\ three—da,’^ rn^ning course was organised by the 
State Institute of Education immediately after the 
employment of the supervisory. The three day training 
programme made the following coverage. 

TABIiB 

(a) Topics for lecture 

1) Object, Iminrtance and concept i f NF3. 

2 ) Effective ImplementStion of Nfb 


progi^amme 
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3) Duties of supervisors 

4) Tr-^jinirie,; for tenchirifj different sub;)sets. 

5) Preparation of teaching Aids nnd Instructional 
Material. 

6) Community participation in NPB. 

7) Bvaluatir'n of the NPE Project. 

(Total time: 12 hours) 
b) Maintenance of Records ; 

1) Accounts 

2) Evaluation. 

(Total time; 6 hours). 

The three day summary training procromme provided 
to the supervisors has, perhaps, been based on the 
assumption that the supervisors being trained graduates 
know, most of the ingredieenta of the edui'^tional process 
and need a summary familiarity with the functioning of 
the NPE to enable them to perform their duties as 
supervisors. But this has been a very poor oompi^hensiun 
of the objectives of the Neb prot’^omme. The basic 
assumption, that training in formal educaticn would 
be sufficient to enable-the supervisors to function 
effectively, is, errnous. The understanding and skill 
that are required in the cm text the NFS arc not 
sought to be developed in anytraining of thu ft rmal edwatl'^n 
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T!he NPB is essentially an outside the class room 
activity whereas the fniroal schriolinp as it obtains 
in nur Country is a in-th-class r'-cm activity. a 
perusal of the role ' f the supervisor as listed 
earlier and the content of and intensity or otherwise 
uf a three day training programme will reveal the 
second oeviation that starts taking, place in the 
Implementation of tho prosramme even the initial stage. 
It is also to be noted that the three day programme 
does not include any item of practical training 
to the supervisor in actually organizing, motivating. 
Community participating, supervising the non-formal 
teaching-learning and evaluating the learning of 
the children. 

The Literacy House, Lucknow, which is a voluntary 
-agency, has organised a 15 day training programme for 
its supervisors. It may be noted th-.t Literacy House, 
being exclusively devoted to various kinds of non- 
f'^rmal out nf the class educational programmes for 
adult illitraters over a number of ye-ars, Was in a 
bettor ik)sition to impart training and create necessary 
back ground for the supervisors for their effective 
i^^ctirning. Sxchange r.f expertise between the Govt, 
agoncy and the voluntary organisations, wherever 



avilable would narrow the gap between the 
expectations and the implementation and may be 
of mutual benefit. 

Experience of the Supervlaor 

* Needless to say that NFS being a new programme, 
the experience of the supervisor in the NPB*programime 
has been limited. It ranges between 3 years to 5 
years. \a the supervisors of the state sponsored 
NPE centres were directly recruited, they could not 
generally have the benefit of having supervisory 
experience in the formal educ^tibn system. However, 
in case of the Literacy House, they had the facility 
of recruiting supejrvisors from amongst those who 
working working on different aspects of non-formal 
education including adult education. In such a case 
one of the supervisors has 14 years of total supervisory 
experience while the other has a total of 5 years to 
his credit, 

<1* * 

Natur e of Su-pervisAgh 

(a) No. of Centres Assigned ; A distinction will hnv# 
to be made in the number of centres assigned and niaabw 
of centres having falledn to the Ipt of the supervisors# 

\s has been observed earlier, iwo st^^ervlsors were 




: 

initially ‘ appointee in each aistrlct to match w ith 
the two blocks In which NPE centres were opened. In 
subsequent years, the numbers of additional centres 
increased whereas the number of supervisors 

remained static. Naturally the load of the 

1 

supervisor increased beyond all proportions. In 
about cases the ran^e is still between 70 to I0f, 

In only 2*^ coses the ranee is below 70 centres. The 
local authorities ih some cases have been found trying 
to get the load shared by the inspecting staff of the 
formal system, but the arrangement Is not found to be 
feasible as they are themselves very heavily burdened 
with their own routine inspection work. The Literacy 
House supervisors have a range of 4 to 13 NFS centres 
to supervise. Other voluntary agencies have a norm of 
30 NE’E Centres to supervise and thus ha ve better 
opportunily to transact the duties of a superviser. 

The sheer ..umber of the NPB centres falling to 
the lot of each supervisor in Govt, sponsored programme 
is a clear indicate of partial performance on the 
part of the supervisor if not total non-performance. 
This is thft third major deviation from the duties 
cenoGived of n supervisor, the first be^ng the 
recruilwent of a foimnL-education tra in©d personnel 
and the second being the sunmary three day training 
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in NFS to supervisor s= The japa require tc) be 
narrowed, and closed wherever possible. 

(^) Distance ot Centres ;- 

The distances of the centres fr<-'in the residence 
of the supervisor, which, for all practical purposes, 
is the district headquarter, plays an important part 
in motivatin 4 f the supervisors to go out in the field 
for the performance of their duties. The nearest 
distance from the residence of the supervisor r.anpiea 
from 1 km to 36 Ions. In cases the distance is 
above 25 kms, in 38$^ cases it is in the neighbourhuod 
of 10 to 25 kms and the rest 30 ^ cases' they are below 

10 km a. Similarly the farthest distance from the 
residence of the supervisor ranges between 18 km to 

193 km. Of these, 2Q% case fall above 100 km, 30^ caseo 
between 50 to 100 km cand the rest 50 ^ cases fall between 
25 to 50 kms. The distance that the supervisers 
have to cover between two centres may be indicated 
in the following table; 

Table 5»1 

Rang,Q l-eroentage 

3 to 5 km 
6 to 10 km 

11 to 1 5 km 


30 >^ 

2f^' 

21 % 
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16 to 25 Ion ® 

I V 

A-bove 25 km , 

J 

The tv'^bles and the figures presented above, do 
hot give an ndequate idea of the difficult task that 
the supervisors have to perform. It is a common 
knowledge that the HPE G,.ntres have been opened in 
backward blocks of the district for obvious reasons. 
These blocks are not only in the backlash of each 
district but in n few case, geographically most 
difficult areas# Some of these areas have remaihed 
unapproachable to any mode of conveyance and have to be 
negotiated oh foot. This makes a mockery of fixing 
any noimi for' supervision based on the convept of having 
uniform number of centres allotted to each supervisor. 
The residence of the supervisor is likely to be 
ancUier hurdle in the supervision pro; ramme. If not 
tackled on a rationl basis, this' problem may become 
in the long run^ a- intractable ns it has already 
become in the case of the inspecting, staff of the 
formal system. 



(C) Frequency of Supervision ;-’' 

Tlie assessment of this dimension of supervision 
hos to be interpreted n little carefully. If we 
mean the supervision uf ossignbd centres of a blocl:, 
then the supervisors are in a position to visit at 
least once the centres assigned to them. It is a good 
sign that they have visited-or supervised some of 
the centres twice or thrice. It would have been 
helpful if tie number of such centres and their 
distance from the residence could 1“ e made available 
so that a dent into the functioning of the supervisor 
could be made. 

However, it stands to reason to assume that the 
supervisors could no t be in a position to visit oven '■^nce 
some L f the large number of centres fallen to their ijt. 

A factual sample survey would help the authorities 
to fix norms for each supervisor in terms of number 
and distance. 

Rationale of Supervision 

About 70 /: of txie supervisors visit the centres 
with the specific purpose of'giving aondemlG guidance, but 
only of them intend to orient the instructors with 
new approaches are devised or even if they aro deviled 
they donot perco.late to .the, level of the supervisors 
to enable them to reorient their Instruators in the matt&r 



However, of the supervisors of the C 3 ovt, sponsored 
NFS centres, almoat lOOjS of the supervisors assume 
that the duty of evaliB ting the NFS centres and the 
perfomance of learners at these centres is their 
foremost concern and which determines not only the raticji al 
of supervision but the frequency of supervision as well. 

In a few cases the supervisors have adipitted this to 
be their priority role. While this can he a welcome 
proposition, there lies a subtle danger. Gradually 
but unmlstakabl^J, the supervisor is sliding back to the 
role of his counterpart in the formal system and very 
scon the supervisors and the inspecting staff would be 
indistinguishable in respect of the performance of 
their roles* This will be the fourth raa^or deviation 
In the performance of the role of the supervisors. 

The supervisors have visit and supeiaclse every 
centre at least once. This ia a major criterion for 
their visit. Most if the supervisors have nc' other 
criterlan. But in r few cases (30^ the supervisors 
have Identified the rensr ns for repeat visits. Problem 
centres about the regularity for non~functiohing of 
which, the information is brought tc) tho notice, are 
visited by the supervisors on priority basis (2$^ 

.mother reasr.n for repeat visit is the conveying of 
important information or distributing NPi; material 
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Y/hich is receLvee at th.e headquarter (30^, gome of 
the supervisors feel that the girl centres need 
frequent visit and guidance and hence are visited 
mf< re frequently than others (2C'/^ . 

I'urp. So of Supervisi-'n :- 

The response tu the purpose of supervision 
is indicative of the comparatively stable mental 
organization and attitude wnlch the supervisors 
have developed towards their work. The following 
table indicates their the mental state of affairs 


in 

this respect: 



Table 5. 2 


No. 

Variables 

Ranking of Porfor-- 
encGs. 

1. 

To verify pu^jils progress 

and their academic achievements 

2.3 

2. 

To sort out the problmes of teachers 
on academic matters. <• 2.6 

3. 

To guide teachers and help them 
teach. 

2.9. 

4- 

To verify the regularity Of the 
functioning of the ce itre. 

3.6 

5. 

To Idok ihtu the mc-nthly reports 
and returns. 

3-7 

6, 

To verify the coverage of the 
lessons as per schedule 

3.8 

7. 

To look into the academic records 

4-4 

8. 

To evoke more participation of the 
local people 

4-7 
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The table speaks volumes about the motivational 

7 

structure of the supervisors. Th^y give first preference 
to the task of verifying pupils progress and their 
academic achievement and last preference to evoking 
more participation of the local people, with verifying 
the regularity of the functioning of the centre and 
looking into the monthly reports and returns falling 
in between* The perception of the supervisors 
of their own roles, follows closely the pattern of 
perception of their counterparts in the formal system 
with the result that participatory nature of 
supervision has failed to emerge. This would be fifth 
major deviation in the role of^ supervisors« 

Time Given for Supervision 

The view gets reinforced by the time given by the 
supervisors to each of the centres at the time of their 
visit, .The average time given is 1.4 hr., the range 
being 1—2 hra. It is obvious that this period coincides 
with the two houj j of the functioning of a oa No 

time is devoted tr. understanding the people, their 
environment, their socio-economic structure, their 
motivation ahd the impact of all these on the 
functioning of the nPe centre. This again fits in 
with the pattern of inspection .of formal system. 
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The supervisors from the Literacy House have 
perceived the sortint; out the problmea of the teachers 
on aca-demic matters as their first concern and 
1 okin^j into the academic records as their last 
c ncern and h ckinp into the academic records as 
their last concern i/vith evoking more participation 
of the local people falling in between. They have 
tried to balance tlieir perspective by glvind a close 
second preference to verifying pupil's prodreas and 
their academic achievements. 

While opinions may differ on this complex isaie 
and the preferences to be ci-ven to each of the items 

a 

of the supervisor's role, there cannot be two opinions 
about maintaining and reinforcing the supervisory 
role of the functionaries cond preventing them from 
becoming another wing of the inspecting staff though 
with a different name. The task of transacting the 
NFS thorugh the efforts of the supervisors would 
remain a non-starter. 
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Jlreas ot Ouldanoe by the Sug;ervisor ; 

Thd area of guidance given dy the supervisors 
is depicted in the fnllowxng table; 

I’able 5>5 


Ucen cf Guidance * Preference 


1 . 

Method of teaching 

1.3 

2 . 

a) O' ntont area 

2.3 


b) Gommunlcat lens in and 
outside class 

2.3 

3. 

Diagnostic and evaluation 
feed back 

3.-1 

1 +. 

Organization of a centre 

In a planned manner. 

3*2 

5. 

Organization of co-ourricular 
actlvitle s. 

4-1 


'^s will be cbvl'"us 7 the areas of guldanoe 
expected of a supervisor require n high degroe of 
competency speciall* the diagnostic and evaluation 
feed baclc. \ pex’U£.il of the topics covered by 
the three-day training programme indicates that 
such areas, as also the commu*.ic at ion skill in 
and outlse the class were not covered. In the 
absence of competencies like this, such items are 
bound to receive low priorities. ^^n naturally 
enough!, -kl^e supervisor has to tread more familiar 
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tirounr’s ot m ethr Cs of toRchinc ->nd coverRce of 
content area. It cnn nlao be anfely preBumed 
that in tho absence of appropriate competencies 
for impnrtini- KFii, the supervisor has tr fall back 
upon his own training; and knowlec\:e of formal 
education in ijiving guidance to the instructors 

It is also tc be noted that the supervisors 
are utilised to distribute the NS'S instructional and 
ether allle<^ material to the centres* In view of the 
farflune area of the NFS centres and their large 
number, the energy of the supervise r is likely to 
be exhausted in this stupendous task, leaving "V-ery 
little time fc'r aoiuninting and interpreting the 
material to the instructors. There being no 
teachers' Manual or evaluation records, the question 
of acquainting of interpreting them does not arise. 
Regarding the procedure adopted by them to keep a 
record of the progress of each centre visited by 
them, most cf the supervisors (60/0 maintain a diary 
while 30 / use printed forms. About of tho 
supervisors keep a diary as well as use printed 
forms for keeping tho record. 





\s regfirds the proeedure Tdopted by the 
supei^isors to solve the ncndemic problems of* the 
instructors, the followinn table makes the position 
clear; 


Table 5« h 


3.No. Procedure %nce of Supervisors 

take recourse to one 
or more than one 


1. 

Expo se them to various 
types of literature 

■\o% 

2. 

Liscuss with higher 
authorities' and arrange 
orientation programmes 

705? 

3. 

Seek the help of local 
school for orientation 
of instructors 


4. 

Depend on your own 
knowledge and experience 

60% 


It Is evident that the ma;)ority of the 
supervisors take vg< jurse to discussing the academic 
problraes of the instructors with higher authorities and 
arrange reorientation courses for the same. But 
in view of the limited number of actual reoriontation ' 
courses having been held, this procedure does not 
appear to be effective or even operative. The next 
host arrangement is to depend on one's own knwoledge 
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and experience which, ihe supervisors are forced to 
do. This beina itie reality of the situation, the 
enrichment of the supervisors will go a long way 
to solve the academic problems a f the instructors. 

3 : me of the supervisors have shown preference' to 
seeking help of local schciols for orientation of 
their instructors. This t''-o is n very practical 
and feasible proposition. And in this cose, the 
reality being evi an t, the competency of the local 
school in respect of such items which iiiey can 
safely venture in the sphere of NPH! should be 
enhanced. 

Supervisors generally donot offer any 
assistance to learners during supervision except 
that learners are sought t. be motivated In a general 
Way to Come to the Npg centres and continue their 
atudeies. There are exceptions to this general 
approach and a minority (3O/0 take the advantage 
of their visit of the centre by telling stories 
to the learners or giving than some tips in general 
knowluoge. Some of the supervisors al^ assist the 
learners in learning how t,- keep clean and develop 
hygienic habits, but this is few and far between. 





Q-energtiD,^ P ublic Awfl r eneaa to JTPE Prot^r g mme : 

The problem of generating awareness to the 
NFS programme and the role of supervisor therin, is 
not only crucial to the success of this progr'^mme 
but distinguishes the role of the supervisor from 
that of the inspector in the formal schooling system. 
Supervisors of the state sponsored NFS centres, 
take recourse to meeting, village pradha ns and 
in a few cases other officers of the development doprart- 
ments like B.D.O’s etc. The supervisors of voluntary 
agencies, specially the Literacy House take recourse 
to holding regular mcnthly meetings witn the guardians 
of the learner at each centre. Th ere is no doubt that 
the latter method is more specific and effective while 
the former is more general and less effective. But 
taking the help of village Pradhan or the officers of 
the developtaait departments is equaliy important. A 
synthesis of the two approaches may prove more 
effective in generating awareness to the NFE 


pro gramme a 
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Th.u clivert^enc e of the two approaches becomes 
clear in the clealinc of supervisors with hiQher 
eclucatiL.nnl officers also. While the supervisors of 
tho Gcvto spi'iisoreil centres have perforce to discuss 
the pr blems of payment of salary regularly to the 
instructors, the transport problem proper attendance of 
the learners at the centre etc, the supervisors 
jf the voluntary agency discuss the problem of 
arranging documentary films and shows and ether 
such matters. Both the approaches are reality oriented. 

The Govt, sponsored centres, face the problems of enrolment 
to a*laree extent. The owpervisors have to distribute the 
N5J!E instructir'nal material tn the centres, which in thi© 
absence of transport facilities availnble to the 
supervisors, proves a great burden. Naturally they have 
to discuss these pre blema with their higher officers 
whenver they get a chance to do. Whereas the supervisors 
of the literacy House, having no problems of transport 
to face, utilise the opi-ortunity of discussion wiiiL 
higher officers in finding ways and means to enrich 
the programme, ^t stands to reason that if tho 
supervisors of the Govt, sponsored centres ah© 
from such work as distribution of mnterlal or ahe 
provided with adequate means of transport, they too 
may utilise the opportunity of diswussi^g and finding Way® 
and means for enriching NFB proernam©. 





Motivational structure of the Instructors as 
Perceived by the supervisors; _ 

The perception of the supervisors of the men 
and material with which they have tr work, is important 
for their own functij ning. The perception is n 
stimulus to the supervisor who would react to them 
in the Way they perceive. The percepti n of the 
instructors by the supervisors is reflected in 
the following table: 

Table 5.5 


S.Fo. 

Motivational Dimensions 

No. of 
■'to be 

w 

Instructors perceived 
in each category 



25^ 

50% 

15% 

■i§o% 

1. 

Poorly. Motivated 

S 

^2 

X - 

X 

2. 

Reasonably Interested 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3. 

Take good time and 
come prepared 

3 

6 

1 

X 

4. 

Totally ded-'cated 

5 

3 

2 

X 


As regards "he apprc-printeness of the method 
Used bfe the most of the instructors, the perception of 
the BUperviaors is reflected in the followinfj; tabde : 

Table 5.6 > 

Oategory 




Poor 


1 


Percentage 

3.5 











Avernos 
Go' '3 

SxcelXent 


54*0 

2.5 


Total 

/ 

Tho supervisors feel that a majority of the 
instructors have nvemre academic competence and only 
IfD/- can be placed in the category of ’Good' in this 
respect. The percentages at both the extremes are 
very low, as might have been expected. It is moot 
point if we can go ahead with such a big iot of 

average pieople or something will have to be done 

* 

to improve the situation by inducting more ’Good’ 
people. This will necessarily req,uire the job of a 
NPB instructor to be made more attrictive in terns 
of emoluments and facilities rather than allowing to 
remain it a chance avoila bility’. The problem is: 

A re the sponaores prepared to view the NPE as an 
alternate and viable system? 

The opini.n of the supervisor about the 
general performance of the learners of the is 
reflected in the table below: 

Table 5»8 . 

Characteristics_?oor_--4--- 

i. Academic competence in ^ _ 

literacy numeracy 2u^ 41 a - ■f* 

environmoitnl awareness 
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2. 

Vocational compe- 
tefcce 

20% 

fiO% 

tP% 

— 


i . ' t 





3. 

Discipline and 
manners 

0 % 

6o% 

lp% 

— 

4- 

Go-curricular 
Activities# 1. •' 

50 % 

iC7:> 

lp% 

- 

5. 

Neatness and 
clean line as 

iPA 

20% 

UP% 



The supervisDrs feel that in Academic competence, 
the NFS le'-rners do conform to normal p'^tter. lf)/o of 
the whole lot belong to ccod catecor^’ Whereas another bP/i 
belong to the average category. According to their 
perception only belong to the poor category which, 
in view of the background of the learners is understandable. 
In vocational competence only 2D^ bel.ing to good category. 
The criteria for Judging this nc e m ay no t be c le ar 

or even unifjm to c.PL the supervisors, but all the same, 
voc'^ticnanl competence should have teen n special fe:^,ture 
..f lIFjS. The at ten j-.n of the plc*i.i.wS shouH be drawn 
to this iUi' rtmt fo-'ture f Ihe Npe pm ramme . It is 
underatondabla that the learners • f the 1'®'E have IoHo to 
go in respect of discipline and manners and even neatness 
and cleanliness. However, the absence of co-curricular 
a-ctlvitles at the NPS centres is a problem-to which 
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a.ijten'tion must be clx*fiwn» If tlie chn.i'ac’tei* of tiio 
NI’B is to bo maintain ed and auatnined, cocurpiculnr 
activities should form the basis of the tenching- 
lo-rnin,: imormrame at the NPE centre. 

In-service T r ginin.’: Prorramme 

The NPE pronrnime being new and the supervisors 
having been recruited only three tn four years back, nc 
systmatic pro,_,ramme cf Ij^-service training has been 
conveived so far. But some of the supejrvisors are 
Called at the State Institute of Education from time 
to time for some specific orientaticn. The tin^o has 
come when a regular and intensive In-service programme 
for the supervisors is thought of and 'tlgorously 
implemented. 

Sug/ijestiona for Imp r oving t he Functioning of the Suixarvlso ro 
( a) Regarding Pod-’g.cgicgl Functions and Communlogtlcn ; 

J 

The pedagogical question gets mixed up with nen- 
pedagogical aspect, for the latter has a direct Impact 
over the former, however the suggestions ore: 

1) I supervisor should not be allotted more than 
contros to supervise. 

2 ) Instructional material, ^stntionaiy, fumlturo, 
etc, should be provided to the instructor not only 
adequately but in time. The supervisors 

have suggested that without these infrae,ijWie"twraX 



arraJnfjements, the centres phoulcl not be opened at all. 

3) Dhe instructors should be Given suffic iently 

intensive traininc in the NPE programme rangino 
from 3 to 6 moh'teas. 

U) The Buporvisers should be actively involved in the 
traininG of the inatructcjr and he should specially 
bo required to discuss and explain difficu It portions 
of the NPB curriculum. 

5) Some of. the supervisors h^^ve supcested that the 
visit of the supervisor should be converted into a 
teaihinG leirninc session m which the supervisor 
should take over from the teacher the lenrning aspect, 
on that occassion and give effective 4emonstrQtion. 

6) of the supervisors have demanded that 

the training programme of the instructors should 
include more of dononstrati^,ns in different skills 
of teaching rat sr than devoting itself to 
theoretical aspects. 

( b) Scope of Train jag for supervisors 

1) taae train it j of the supeiTvisora should be at 
least of one months duration. 

2 ) The training should censist of mere uf doni> nstra¬ 
ti, n .Ui practical Work c nnoctod with WPe x^ro Tainme. 

3 ) J-he supurviffirs sh-uldbe perfectly traihud in 
preparing instructional material so that they may 
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be able to meet tbis demand locally. 
i|) one week’s refresher course every year he held 
in which new ideas and innovative practices may 
be communicated to the supervisors, 

G) Special Areas : 

1) A separate officer to handle the IIPB 
programme be appointed at the District Head 
quarter. 

2 ) Supervisors be given some office staff to 
help them in carrying out routine office work. 

3 ) The remuneration of the instructors be made 
reasonable and should not be less than Rs.SDh/" 
per months. 

4) Poor children be given mid-day meal and 
uniform to encourage them to come to the 

centre. . ~ 

5) The Head Master of the fonnal school be 
actively associated with the HEB prograJae 
at all the levels. 



CHAPTER -VI 


HFE Childre n a nd their Academic Achievements 

Student PorfoimanGe on different variables, 
comparison of perfcrmance with formal schiol children- 


Student Ferfoim ehco ; 

\8 has been observe'' earlier, the ncodemic 
achievement of the learners will lone continue to be 
the criterion for judo in^ the success or otherwise of 
any schooling system. It is more so in the case of NFS, 
for, it is widely believed that NFS is in a way inferior 
to the formal schooling system and has to show up in 
academic achievement. The NFE has esoentially been 
conceived as a complonentary and supportive system to 
the fbrmal education wherein the provision for mobility 
from one system to the other is a pro-condition. We 
shall now consider the student achievement level-wise 
on the tests dosiGned by NCERT. 

Level I 


learners who had completed about one year of 


Scht-nllnG at the NFE, constituted level 1 of the 
Primary stage, T. in the following objective tests 
weru admin lat(?redi 


3* No. yubjecta 

1. Language (Hindi) 

2. Maths 

3. aivlronmontal study 


Maximum marks 

25 

25 

25 

To tnX YS ■ 
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The mean scores obtained by different categories 
of iearners at Level I is presented in the following 
table: 


Table 6.1 


'Sp 

CJgniffiunity 

Sex 


Means 





Language Maths Bnv. Study 

11- 

30/ST 

Boys 

7.80. 

18,05 

11.5* 

11- 

Others 

Boys 

1 # • 66/ 

‘ 13.16 

13.69^' 

11- 

ST/3T 

Girls 

10.35 

16.45 

13.80 

11- 

Others 

Girls 

11..»0/ 

17.53 

13.93^ 

11 -f 

SC-ST 

Boys 

8.75^- 

' ' 15.91 

15.95y- 

11+ 

SC-ST 

Girls 

15.1>1V 

16.75 

1 5 . 2 V. 

11+ 

Others 

Girls 

12.00 

17*50 

15.97 


The average achievonents of 

the learners in 

each 

uf the subjects 

is presented in the followIng tnbl.--. 



Table 6.2 




sub J ec t s 


Mean 


1 , 

Languace 



11. *0 


2. 

Maths 



16.56 

• 

3. 

iiinvironniontal stu4y 

14*11 

-- 
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On a maximum scoro of 25 in each subj ect, the 
ranfe of the mean in langurc'o environm^t al stucly 
ia tetween 11 and I5 and in. Maths between 16 ind 20 . 
The /'roup as n whole has fared well. 

^exffise achievement 

The aexwiae perfermEjm e cn the three tests is 
presented In the able below: 


Tabl e 6.3 


sex ^ 

* 

SubJ ects 




language 

Maths ' . 

Env. Study 


Boys 

Girls 

‘ 9.77 

1 2.24 

. 15.67 * 

17.60 ‘ 

* 

13.49 

14.74 



It i*s pleaaJni. to note that in all the throe 
sub;)0cts, the girls at level I have scored higher than 
the boys. In language their score is definitely much 
better than those of the boys. 

Both in Cases of boys and girls, the score on 
the langua-h test is not as high as in other subjects. 
This indicates that more attention has to be paid to the 
to aching-learning, of language. The content competence 
and the teaching giothodolagy havu to bo strengthened. 
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1 se Achl e vemen t 

In educational natrix^ 3go eleven is ccnsidorod 
crucial. The child^^Gi'odualli'- nnd inicrcoptible enters, 
the pro-adolescent size which loads him n V' the stormy 
acl..lescenee and then oh to maturity. Boh^iw elevea, he 
is still struGclinc with his boyh .od symptoms. The 
following table gives the achievement perf^^ naahoe in 
terms of age: 


Table 6.1 




Subjects 


Age 

Language 

Maths 

Bnv. a tudy 

11 - 

9*95 

16.30 

13.23 

11 + 

1 1.30 

16.43 

14.99 


The picture is in c>^nfoiniity with the pattern of 
performance presented earlier. However, one notiworthy 
academic dimension has enrae out from this analysis. Doth 
the 1 - a»d 1i+ groups have shown conformity to the general 
Pattern of achievement that has emerged and piKJsented in 
Table 6.i in respect of Maths, and Bnv. Stt^y. But in 
rospect of language this is not so. The 1 i+ learner has 
shown conformity with the gonenal pattern but not the 11— 

t 

It would be a safe hypottiesis tiiat the ago below 11 has a 
different quantum and character of linguistic abllltsr than 
its counterpart at ll + t 







Com cunityvlse • 

The study was deliberately designed to assess the 
achievement of the disadvantaged section, for whom the 
NFE is primarily meant. The community wise pattern of 

j- 

performance is presented below: 


Commun ity 

SC-ST 

Others 


Tab le 6,5 


Subjects 

'Cangua’ge Ha'fcTis. *ErrvvrS^. 

10.50 16.29 ' 13.62 

11.50 16,44 14.60 


The table reveals that the SC/ST JLeamers have 

competed well with other learners in Maths and Env. -St., 

but are not upto the mark In language. May be , the home 

environment has something to do with this. Coupled with 

*1 

the age ffictor, the environment and its impact on linguistic 
development has to'be studied and the quantum and pace 
of linguistic abilities will have to be 'empirically 
determined. 

Level-II 

(««»« ^ 

Loamers who ha-^ comnl<jted near two years or more 

of schooling at a primary level NFE centre were included ^ 

X 

in level II. The fotlo\;ing subject achievement tests 
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wore administered to them; 


Subjects 


Maximum Marks 


Language (Hindi) 


25 

kiaths 


25 

Gen. Sc. 


25 

Social Study 


25 


Total 

1 00 


The mean score obteined by different categories of 
learners at 1 c*vg1-II Is presented in the follov;ihg table; 

Ta b^l e 6.6 


Age I 

Community 

? Sex 5 

Language 

Maths 

•Soc. St 

I Gon.S 

1 

, . , . 

I i 

n . , t 

1 

. ^ .1. 

V 

1 

.1, . 

1 

1 , . -r. 

11 - 

SC/ST 

Boys 

12.33 

12.40 

16.78 

19.00 

11 - 

Others 

Girls 

12.75 

15.60 

14.03 

14.34 

11 - 

SC/ST 

Girls 

12.36 

13.73 

14.85 

15.89 

11 - 

Others 

Girls 

13.22 

9.58 

15.18 

16.50 

11 + 

SC/ST 

Boys 

11 ,96 

13.51 

14.25 

15.79 

11 + 

Others 

B 07 S 

11,02 

12.41 

12.85 

14.46 

11 + 

SC/ST 

Girls 

1 2 . 62 ' 

14.67 

16.32 

16.30 

11 + 

Other s 

Girls 

1 2.45 

14.46 

14.72 

13.19 


The average achievement of the learners in each 
of the subject is presented in the follov/ing tabXe: 

Table 6.7 


Sub JG ct 

1 . Language 

2. Maths 

3. Social Study 

4. Gfin. Science 


>I:'on 

12,46 

13.50 
14.ST 
15.68 
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Again on a maximum of 25 marks for each subject the 
performance of the learners is rather good. Two things 
are specially noticeable. The mecin nx each of the four 
subjects falls in line with one another. There is some 
smoothness about their differences. The otoer thing is 
that this group, though still low in language, is not far 
behind as was the case in level I. 

Sexwlse Ach ieve ment 

The sexwise perforiiance of the learners on the four 
tests is presented in the table below; 

Tab 


Sex 

Boys 

Girls 


_ Sub je cts 

Language * "■' T\TaThs“ '' '^"c'.“ 


12.01 13.48 14.48 15.90 

12,64 13,11 15.27 15.4? 


The distribution of the moen in almost all the subjects 
both for boys and girls conforms to the general mean as 
presented in table 6.5, At the time, there is hardly 

any noticeable differ'^nce between boys and girls. The two 
year schooling for bo ch boys and girls has tho smoothening 
effect. 
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A chiGveiiiont 

The ago-wise achievement oT the loamors is prc act. t. c 
in the following tahlc; 

Tabl£^6_.9 


Age 

. . S-abjejits 

Trngua’gc* ' Moths. feic. St.' 

' ' ' 'Gyli.'SO,'' 



.- ~ 

11 - 

12,G6 12.83 15,21 

15.12 

11 + 

12.01 13.76 14,53 

16.45 


Again there is conformity of both the age groups 
to the general mean in each subject. There is hardly any 
difference betv;e>-n the two age groups except for the fact 
that the younger age group has consistently done* better ou 
all the four tests. The phenomenon is not easily expainatie, 
Coiiimunitywise Achievement 

The community-wise achievement recorded by the luam>-rs 
IS presented, in tho following tabic; 

Ta ble 6.10 


Coju.uun ity 


Subnects 



XTanguage 



“Sen. Sc 

sc/ST 

12.32 

13.58 

15.55 

16.74 

Others 

1 2,36 

13.01 

14.19 

14,46 
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Tte coradunitywtse pcrformanco on tho tests does not 
show any approciatila dlfforunco fxcopt in the case of 
Science, In Science as well as in other two subjects 
viz, Ifeths and Socira Study, the halnnce of difference 
is in favour of SC/ST. In langur; e also the effort by 
the SC/ST learner is to equalise the achiuveuents with 
others and wherever possible to excul, Tho phenomenon 
can be explained on two assui-ptions. The first is that 
tho SC/ST both boys and girls have developed a high 
degree of positive motivation for education, at least 
higher than those of others who are Gconouically as back¬ 
ward as the sc/ ST but being not sc backward socially have 
not developed a high motivation. The other assumption may 
be that a two year exposure of the learner to the NFE, 
rounds off many a difference which are environmentally 
and not genetically determined, Tho assumptions need be 
tested empirically under strict scientific control. 

Level- III 

Learners who had cleared the primary stage education 
either through a formal primary schooling or through a 
NFE centre and had b'‘Oi;i awarded certification for having 
done so and were at any stage in tho three years schooling 
akiont for the Middle stage i>/ero included in level III. 

TiU! following achievement tests wore administered to them: 
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A chi.GvGL'isn’t Tt^sts c'id.fjin.is'tt;r6<i to lovol IXI 



SubiGcts 

* ' » • IT ■»- gtit 

r4ixiuura Marks 

1 . 

Lcnp.uagu (Hindi) 

30 

2. 

Maths 

30 

3. 

Social Study 

30 

4 , 

Ggu. Gcionce 

30 

5. 

Hng] ish 

25 

6 , 

Sanskrit 

15 


Totals 160 


Age 

Coruuunity 

Sex 

Tahle 

_6._1_1 

Means 

. 


Langu¬ 

age 

Maths Soc. 
St. 

Gon. Bng. 
Sc. 

Sens 

11- 

SC/ST 

Boys 

12.50 

9,15 9.15 

11 .50 14.50 12.50 

11- 

Others 

Boys 

12.75 

13,50 12.00 

14.64 13,86 

7.88 

11- 

SC/ST 

Girls 

18.50 

18.75 17.50 

17.50 17.50 

2.50 

11- 

Others 

Girls 

21 .38 

18.12 13.75 

19.37 17.50 

7.50 

11 + 

SC/ST 

Boys 

15.90 

17.26 15.50 

17.00 15.60 

7.77 

11 + 

0 the r s 

Boys 

16.80 

15.10 17.42 

16.60 15.92 

6,40 

11 + 

SC/ST 

Girls 

14.37 

20.00 15.80 

18.33 16.78 

6.50 

11 + 

Others 

Girls 

19.40 

20.90 17.75 

19.06 17.95 

5.27 
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The average achievuiaont of tho lorrnurs in oach 
of thG sulijoct is prosontcd in following table; 

Table 6.12 


S.No. Subject Mean 

1, Language (Hindi) 16,45 

2. Maths 16.60 

3. Social Study 14.86 

4, Gen, Science 15.50 

5. English 16.16 

6, Sanskrit 7.40 


On tests with uaxiraun score of 30 in the main subjects 
and of 25 and 15 in optional subjects of English and Sanskrit, 
the aeon scores presented in the above table can be called 
satisfactory or even good as one wishes to call them. In 
almost all the coses except Sanskrit, the scores aro near or 
above the mid point. 

Sexwise Achievement 

The sexwiSG porformonco of tho learners is given in the 


table 

Sox 

be low; 

Table 6. 

15 

Subject's’ 


,-r— .1 L. - n_ 


Language WTHs SbB.o“f 

. Gen. Sc. 

“TSTgXTsir 

Sanskrit 

Boys 

14.49 13,75 13,52 

14.95 

14.38 

8.64 

Girls 

18.41 19.44 16.20 

18.56 

17.43 

5.44 
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ThG table above has clearly brought out the 
diiferoncos botweon the two sexes. The girls have 
censisteritly done better .'^n all the gests except Sinskrtt 
where they ere a little behind their brothers. And the 
difierences arc quite proument and noticeable. What could be 
the reason of this debacle of the boys? No one reason can be 
sug.-oct^d except that the b^ys who c.ald dj bettur, ciust 
have ('iue to 1 sch'..ls cvailoble at souu djstance 

while the girls could not afford to do that. Their talents 
are not flowering out at NFE centres. 

Age w ise Achievement ■ 

The agewise distribution of achievement is given in 
the table below; 

Table 6.14 


Age 

' ... 


Subjects 



Lan gua ge Ma t hs 

So c. St. 

Gen. Sc. Englisii 

Sanskrit 

11- 

16.28 14.88 

13.1C 

15.75 15.75 

7.55 

11 + 

16.62 18.32 

16.62 

17.75 16.56 

6.48 


The table above reveals that at least at the middle 
stage, age is a factor for better performance. The learners 
belonging to 1 1-i- age have done consistently better in all 
thn subjects except Sanskrit. While the difference in language 
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is only marginal, in otner four subjects, it is quite 
noticeable. 

Comraunitwise Achievement ; 

Communitywise mean porfornance on different subjects 
is presented in the Table be lows 

Table 6.15 


Community 


Subjects 



Language 

fiatlis Soc.St, 

Gon. Sc. 

English 

Sanskrit 

‘SC/ST 

' 15.32 

16.25 14.49 

16.80 

16.01 

7.32 

i' ri ' ') 

Others 

17.56 

16.91 1 $.& 

17.42 


kk 



V ^ i iP*t 4 

-d" roo5''V'» - 

I'l’ ""V ^ jifl ^^.11 

——- 


A perusal of the table above reveals that though the 
learners belonging to other cormaunitios have shown better 
performance on all the subjects except Sanskrit than thoir 
brothers SC/ST, the difference is not very marked. It is 
quite evident that the SC/ST leamors are motivated to learn 
further and are determined to do their host. The learners 
have generally set their goals to qom High school classes 
and there is no way out except to pass through the middle 
stage. The education at the middle stage is sufficiently 
goal directed. 

Formal Education 

As had been said oarllor, there is a persistent 
demand to compare "'he achievowonts of learners at the NFE 
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with those of the for.aal schooling systou. This de^.aiid 
comes from well meaning persons who dcslro to domonatrote 
that NFE IS not inferior to the formal system. They find 
it easy to convince others about the efficacy of the NFn 
if they can demonstrate that the academic achievuuents 
in both the systems are coupar.-'ble. This suits the planners 
and administr tors rs well, for, they dc not oppe-ir tc 
have planned for anything else than the acadouic education 
at the NPE centres and this demand shields then from doing 
anything more, A qualitative change in the outlook of those 
who arc destined to make such demands, is also necessary to 
bring qualitative ciiange in the NEE. 

Level-I 

The academic achievctaents of level-I learners in the 
formal system is present^-d in the following table along with 


tho so in 

the NEE; 

Table; 6,16 


System's 


Tfe'ons of sub .feet's 


Language 

Maths 

Env. St. 

Formal 

11 .00 

14.40 

11 .11 

NEE 

11.00 

16.36 

14.11 


The picture as revealed by the above table Is 
signlficont. It provt,s beyond a shadow of doubt that tho 
learners at the NEE at least at Level—I are doing sohuwiivt 
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'bGt’tGi' thon tiieir counterparts in the fortnal systora, 

Level-II 

Academic achieyouont of learners at Levol-II in 
the formal system is presented along with those in the 

NFS helow: 

Table ; 6.17 

Systems , of .SuMe^ct 

^ Lan^fiuaAe fe^hs Social St. Gen, Sc. 

Formal 15.30 15.30 16.00 15.00 

m 12.46 13.30 14.87 15.68 

The pictnre changes a little at Love l-II. The NFE 
learners are definitely below their counterparts in 
language, Maths and Social Studies and at par in Gen. Science, 
The difference in favour of learners m the formal system 
is convincing in all the major subjects. This does not 
appear to be surprising. The learners in both the system 
have almost sirallar learning capability. But after one year 
the learner in the NFE is exposed to many challenges in the acj 
academic field which he has to face in a short span of 
another year, while 'he learner in the formal system has to 
face these challenges over a period of throe to four years. 

The learner in the ijr,.*al system willy nilly has opportunity 
to procGud at his own pace, the luamer m the NFE is huddled 
through. This is t'a reversal of the situation. 
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Level-III 

The acadeuic achiovoaent of learners in the foriuel 
and NFE systcu at lovcl-Ill is presented below: 

Table; 6,18 

Systen ___ Mian s'of ’^bjilcts 

Lanpruar'e ¥a'thn”"''^oci'3‘t’,’ ,Sc/ '£b/-l'is¥Sanskrit 

Fertir^l 16.20 16.85 16.03 14.20 13.95 6,65 

NFE 16.45 16,60 14.86 15.50 16.16 7.40 

Though no clear picture cuergos subjectwise, tte 
achieveieents in two nain subjects- Lanpuau'c end Maths - 
are couparable in respect of both the systeus. In Social 
Study, the learners in the foruol systeu cone down slightly 
but they uake it up in other three subjects viz. Gfen,Science, 
English and Sanskrit. The reasons for alxiust sinilrr or 
even better pcrfomance of the learners in the are 
obvious. The first and foroaost reason is that the learners 
in the NFE have already equalised with th=ilr caunterparts 
in the fornal systea by clearing through the priiaary School 
Exauination conducted by an External Agency. The second 
is thot at the Middle stage the learners the NFE ^tre 
also getting at least three years of schooling as tte 
learners in the fortial systcra. And the third ami n very 
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significant point is that those aostly first generation 
learners who had never hoped to go to school, find an 
opportunity to better their lot, join the High School 
and move up the social ladder, Their notivation has risen 
significantly, Their behaviour at the Middle stage is uore 
goal directed than those of their counterparts in the forraal 
systeia, 

The achieve mint scores presented above is fairly 
satisfying for the NFE, but is also a pointer that the 
formal system has not sought to improve its position. As 
long ab the foriaal systora continues to behave in the way 
it has been doing, there will be regular dropouts, pushouts 

and repeaters and there will be a regular need for the NFE, 

» 

This will, then, be the reason d’tre of the NEE. 



CHAPTER - VII 


nee In thfc Eyu^s o l Manor BenijflciGrl^-s 
PART- I 

•A• NFS Tn the Eyes of Learner s 

Motivation iC.r attonCuif, tho centre, liktng for 
tho contro 5 achioveuents acadonic ond behcvi-‘urnl, protlans 
fococl, intorostin'’ foaturo of tha NPE proRrmr-nj, asplrati-n 
rX tho learners nncl tlioir expectations from tne NBE centres. 
Learners nt the Pripary stai,u ; 

The learners who responded to the quostiormaire-cun- 
tnterviGw, "belonged to the following category: 

Table; 7.1 


Age Stay Boy s_^_ Girls _ _.^ 

SC/ST OthersTotalSC/STOthers T, G.T 


Age period 

less of stay x x x 2 13 3 

than less 
11 than 
1 yr. 


Period 

of stay 2 20 22 

uore than 
1 yr. 

Age period 

□oro of stay x x x 

than less 

11 than 

1 yr. 

Poricid 

of stay 2 44 46 

no re 
than 
1 Yr. 


Total 4 ^4 


1 16 17 39 


XXX 


1 29. 30 76 


^ ^ _ ■ ,| ..... jUiiii|iili|iliii^ 

4 46 50 118 
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The sauplc is well distributed between boys and 
p.irls but is deficient in two respects. The representatinn 
jf SC/ST is poor. Siuilarly the learners belonging to 
the categcry of less than one year stay at the centre f Iso 
are njt v?ell represented, Thera was no randomization, and 
avail"'blllty .;S well as couL..untcability were the two major 
r^quirenents. The purposivonoss of the sample was suited 
t o the ro qu ire raen t. 

Motivation of the Learner : 

Motivational organization of the learner, foras a 
sound basis for uaking sustained efforts for acquiring any 
knowledge or skill. To the specific question ns to what 
were the reasons for which the learner cane to tho NFS 
centre, the pattern of answer is os given in the table he lows 

Table; 7,2 


RovOsons Percentage 

1. To be educated 

2. To seek eaployuent 

3. Guardian's wish 

4. N't expressed 

A break up of the responses indicates that most of 
the resjiindents, belonging to nil the categories, age groups 
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and period of stay, have p,iven the reason of thair ccainf 

to NFE centre as to be educated. The actual word used by 

the respondents is 'to Study', But as this word li-'s acquii’ 

aoro sophisticated neaninp in English, the view of the 

respondents was sought tc bo represented by the tcru 

’educated' as this word forms a part of the dichotomy 

'educated-uneducated'. It viill thus be seen that the urge 

to get educaced as agaxnst remaining uneducated as had 

been the case 'so far, is the strong motivation for the 

coming of the learner to the centre and is a potent 

indicator to the planners to capitalise on this raotivaticn. 

The urge has to he matched v/ith efforts. 

The motivational aspect mentioned in the above para 

gets confirmed by the like-dislike dichotomy. No respondent 

\ 

has expressed his dislike for the centre. The pattern 
of those who have expressed their like for the centre is 
almost the same as their reason for coming to the centre. 
This gets further confirmed by almost the same category of 
respondents liking the students who like, understand -nd 
appreciate the respondents coming to the centre. It is safe 
to assume that there is more homogeneity at the NFE centres 
than is possible at the formal schools. Hence the liking of 
one leamor by his follow learners is a reinforcing factor 
in thu motivational make up of tijb responot-nt*-*. 
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:ion ; 


The responses to the specific question as to how 
does education help them, are more discriminatory and 
indicative of the analytical pattern with which they 
have responded to this item in < rder of preference - 
both SC/ST and other respondents as well as boys and 


girlst 


Table: 7.3 


Preference 


Statements 


m performing day-to- 
day household work 

In assisting parents 
in their work 

In dealing with people 


It is noteworthy that the response to the third 
preference is on the whole low. It is quite low in the 
case of girls, for, the girls whether belonging to the 
SC/ST or others do not have much opportunity of dealing 
with people excepc within their limited circle. One more 
feature is notable. The transaction of the curriculum, as 
far as this item is concerned, is not upto the mark and 
effort will have to be made to develop social skills 
appropriate to the cultural milieu so that the learner 
may interact adoou'-'toly vjith his social environment. 

To the specific questi''n whether the learners had 
any difficulty in any subject, the response had been global 
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and an ovorvheLaiiig majority has given a response,' 
of 'no* except a few of the fcLnle respondents "f 11 
v'f less than one years stay, who fui_l that ttey IrTVC 
difficulty in almost'all the subjects but specially in 
intUs "nd Language. The question has failed to pr.be 
henoath the surface. Similarly wrth th»- cxcepti-.n .of one 
re Si-' on den to , all have shown their desire to c ntlriue 
studying at the NFL Centre. Hjwever, superftcinl the 
rospunsG nay be, the indication in favour of the NFE 


is positive. 

To the question wh"t is their aim after completing 
the course at the NFE, the responses and th^ir percentage 

is given belowj 

Table; 7.4 


Responses 

1 . To gain more knowledge 

(about Agr.Hist.Geog.Sc.) 

2. To seek self-employment 

3. To look after the family and 
make it modern 

4. To take part in games sports etc. 

5. To follow iiuproved method of 
agriculture 

6. To seek job. __ 

Total 


percentage 


68 % 

12 % 

9% 

5% 



100 % 
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The motivation to study further is unnistakahle. 

The coming to the NFE centre is sufficiently goal directed 
and if allowed to pursue without let or hajidrance or with 
requisite incentives, may result in not only quantitative 
but qualitative improvomont of education. The loamers 
being too young, hr>vG not yot shovm their preference to 
job orientation of oducetion, but the indication is not 
entirely lacking. 

To the specific questivm as to what they have 
learnt at the centre, the respondents cone out with more 
than one answer, the percentage of which is presented in 
the following Table; 

Table; 7.5 (Multiple Response) 


Response Percentage 

1 , To rend and write 86% 

2. To calculate 65% 

3. To make toys 27% 

4. To play different games 21% 


The pattern of the replies is understandable. 

Almost all the learners have replied that they have 
learnt to read and n''ito. Even those who have not given 
this reply, mean this. So the reply, though assures that 
the learners ham^i nmt to read and write and which 
itself is a gain, has not discriminated the learners in 
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respect of their achiovoixint, It is the second reply 
thnt is ’learn to calculate’ which assuLiUS iupertancLU 
calculate when translated into -^ripinal resj. nsc 
uens that the respondents have locrnt tc undiorstand 
jr uatntcin accounts, ho’.v^ver, rudinentr.ry it iui,hit he. 

Thou, ,h the difiorenca is not sify;if leant, yet ro' r;.- ualo 
resp indents 11 + having uorv- th'n 1 ye T si y r’t tfu 
NFHi centre have p;iven this re so nse. Tiiis is a .a-or’ 
indicator for uakinp the NFE curnculun and the uethud 
of teaching iiore relevant to the felt need of the* leamors. 
There is no discrininatian visible cs for ther two 
responses are concerned. 

The learners, net "being articulate, have rospi.nded 
in the nogativQ to the question if the le^ mer wants t 
learn anything more. But the few that have responded, 
have mada their point of viev/ very specific. The followiiiF 
is the order of priority thr't they attach t.* tiieir 
expe etations: 

1 , To gain knowledge about some craft specially, 
’Sewing, Tailoring, Doll haking or Toy Making. 

2. Cultural Activities, Recreation, Music. 

3. To gain mere knowledge a'bout agriculture. 

4. To study further and g-in mure knowledge. 


the 


Tno rosp,nsos quoted obovc havu tooldontly <!Xp.33ed 
Holloymosa of tte NKE, as It is boinn cUahed out to 
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tho ler.mers. The NFE has not chosen to deviate from 
the fornnl educotion hy incorpcratinf. the training of 
sooe craft or voccticn to the le-mors to enable then 
to acquire better vocational skill. The WFE has failed 
to give better knov/ledge or skill even about agriculture 
which is the predoninant vocnti'..n of the corniaunity. 

Finally it has failed to intograto cultural activities 
with acadeuic iGaming, Short of all those things, the 
NFE is soon likely to degenerate and becoae as irrelevant 
as its predecessor the forucol education has be cone. 

Learners at the Middle St age; 

The couposition of the learners who responded to the 
questionnaire-cua-interview at the niddle stage is as follows; 

Table; 7.6 

j^ge" anefstay'" ~"" ’'""’’Boys ls“~ ~ 

Sc/ST 0thers^fotaT^SC7'ST“0l:hers’l'ctai Cj.*!!?." 

Age less Period ofx x x x x 

than 11 stay less 
yr. than 1 yr. 

Period of ^ 

stay taorc x x x x x x x 

than 1 yr, 


Age more Period of 

than 11 stay less^^ xx x x x 

years than 1 yr. 


Period of 
stay acre 
than 1 yr. 


11 13 


3 3 16 
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ThC' composition of the rospoiic'ionts at the tiicL'.lo 
star.o Is ontirely uadimansljnal. All tho 16 rc.'Sp-nJunta 
(13 "boys + 3 girls) belong to the nf-e group 11 + , the poriwb 
of stay be mg more than ono year. The SC/ST constitutes 
16% the girls cmstitutu 24% of the sauplo. There is 
m girl boloii(.png to SC/ST. 
biotiv:of the Le ern^^r; 

At the nii.l.’lc stage seUe Ificrentloti n in the 
motivational structure has taken place. Thou/'h r-rnghly 
calculatec'i j, oil the responses inJicate the urge tc roab 
an'l write. The responses tnemsolves indicate the ct'turity 
that is setting, in. Some of the respondents (33%) have 
clearly indicated that they arc* coning t: the NEE centre 
to appear at the public Junior High School Examinati n 
which would take place at the end of three years stay at 
the NEE cemtre and which would enable th^a to join High 
Schuel Classes. Some of the respondents have indicated 
their desire to gain 'knowledge' as distinct from Inforuati n 
and some have gone on to indicate their desire for 
being educated. About 25% of the respondents have said tho t 
they came to NEE (middle) centre because they c uT ‘ not fc 
to a formal schuol. Perhaps this statci-icnt might have bvon 
implicit if supplementary questieus W'-ro ps-rtinent. All 
the learners have respnded po.sitlvely t the queatten 
whether they like the centre and th;ir fellow learners. 
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The question t>einp: global has extracted global answer. 

To the question how does oducatian help the learners, 
about 66% have indicated that G.-uerti n helps then 
in day-to-day hou:nholrl work. The brook up of this response 
indicates that about 100?^ of the SC and 66% of the girls 
are of the opinion thr.t education helps then in their 
household work. About 55% of the respondents havG also 
indicated that education enables then t3 assist their 
pnrents in their vocation. A break up of this response 
indicates that 100% SC and 66% of the girls subscribe to 
this view hut only 45% of the rospondonts belonging to 
•other' category and ualos, subscribu to this view. There 
is the third response viz. Education helps the learners 
in dealing with the people. This response is not at all 
popular with the SC learners. Only 33% of the girls and 
20% of the male respondents aduit this aspect of education. 
As has already been observed, this aspect of NEE is sadly 
missing. 

Most of the learners at the middle stage NEE Centres, 
do not feel any difficulty about any subject and show their 
desire to continue f^oir study further. But about 33% 
however, have pointed t- the difficulty they are facing in 
learning science end Maths. Considering the poor competence 
of tte instructors in this area and absence of qoverage of 
any content in the "tr-in lag programme, the difficulty might 
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be uore widespread than it appears on the surfrace. 

To the specific quosticn as t'^ v;hat they would 
clj after finishing schooling at the centre sool intorcstiiip 
responses have ccuo v/hich aro presented he low in on'er 
of priority; 

1 . To join Hiph School closses, 

2. Do; husmess .f one's own, 

3. Help m pjorent ,1 occupati-'ii, and 

4. To improve agriculture. 

The goal direction Ivinp more specific at this 
stage, the learners have clearly indicated their preference 
for joining High School classes or appearing at the 
High School Exaiuinaticn in near future. This desire is 
couuen to "both the sexes. As regards other rospensos, the 


boys have shown preference to hulp in the parental 
occupation or improve agriculture, hut suri':/risingly, girls 
have shown preference fer doing business of their own. It u. ‘j, 


however, he noted that this question should have heen 
treated as open ended, but actually ha"" been treated as 
unidimensional and closed. The answers arc meagre and sketchy. 
To the traditional questitm as tc what they ha^ learnt 
at the- centre, the learners have replied in the tra’iti^n'^l 
fashi.„n that they have li^arnt reoning» writing, ttiey 'kxi'M 
h3w to calculate and have gathered some knowledge from 
the books. While this response assures that something 
IS being done at the centres, but this does not ensure 
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the sustenance of interest end usefulness of the centre 
in the days to cjue. restrict the functirninp, of the 
centre to the tradition'll and forix;l aspect of education 
is to invite a slidinp back fron which rutum moy not bo 
easily possible. 

To the question as t what rioro they want to learn 
at the centre, thu list is quite suppostive: 

1 , The tiue for subject teachinp is t^o short and 
should be increased. 

2. Good lanpu'^ipe teaching mclu'^inp English bo node 
avcliable. 

3, S'jue craft or mechanical tmininp or vocational 
training be given, 

k, luprovod Science teaching with practicals be 
Introduced, 

5. Teaching of inprovod uothods of agriculture 
should bo part of NFE. 


PART- II 

NPS in the Eyes of the Parent? ; 

Motivation of peronts, iuprossi'.n regarding behnvioural 
changes of the learner, health pnd hygienic habit, acedouie 
achiGvenents, Socio-attltudinal changes, proferonce of 
parents for Formal or NFE, suggest!-ins for inprovenent. 

The No, of tlii parents who were intorviewed on the 
basis of t!he Schedule for parents is given in the table below: 
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Table; 7.7 

Literate Illiterate 

Category SC/ST Others Total SC/ST Others Total G. Total 
Male 5 44 49 6 60 66 115 

Paualo -11^']'] 2 

Tote. Is 5 k3 50 6 61 6? 117 

In all 117 pare,'nts v^ere intorviowoc^ of which only 
two were fenoles. This is understandable In view of the 
social constraints on wouon in talking to outsiders and 
stranfsera. As the table reveals, uoro parents were 
illiterate* Hovjever, it is gratifying to note that in ab'-ut 
42% cases the parents were literate and wore having swc>nd 
generation learners at the NFE centre; 

Motivation for Sendinp, tho learner to the NFS centre j 
perhaps this has always been a crucial quo..tion 
in Non-foriaal Education as to who or what motivated the 
parents or the learner to send hin or cone to tho NFE 
centra. The reply does not uake any d.istinction between 
the literate parent or illiterate parent ur SC/ST or 
belonging to other coriaunities, In nost of the coses, the 
notivator was the Instructor, distantly followed by another 
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learner. The response, prloritywrso is listed lelow: 

1 . Instructor 

2. Another Learner 

5. Social worker 

4, Centre itse If 

5. Gran Pradhan 

The table is revealinp. in more than one sense. The 
chief motivator remains the teacher or the instructor and 
the lowest concerned motivator remains the Grc.m Pradhan. 

These are the traditional roles. The instructor Is a 
motivator because the openixif; of the centre crncerns his 
job or perks that nay bo available to him if he gathers the 
requisite number of learners for the centre. No genuineness 
should be attached or sou,ght in the efforts of the instructor 
to bring the learners to the centre. This may also explain the 
dubious ways practised by instructors to keep the centre 
going. This' is understandable. It should have been "the 
role of the Gram Pradhan to sco that the i^opulation becomes 
literate and takes strides towerds development. But 
unfortunately the Groia Pradhons have not yet accG]ptGd their 
roles in operation a..d this apathy on the part of the 
village functionary is primarily responsible for many set¬ 
backs in educational planning. 

Changes in the Pa tt. m of living ; 

The behavioural changes may be taken to be the 
effect of education at tho NFE centre. There is slight 
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aifferencG in the perception of the literntG nnd 
illiterate group in this respect. To the litorate parents 
the i^riority is ns follows: 

1 . CluanS“teeth tnily 

2, Takes hath every 'lay 

3, Washes his hnne' before ucals 

4, Takes f‘,.'jd neatly. 

To the illitorato parent the priority differs 
slightly; 

1, Washes his hand before jaoals 

2, Takes bath every day 

3, Cleans teeth daily 

4, Takes f.od neatly. 

The difference reflects the ompha.sis which bath 
the group put on behavioural changes. To the foriiier, 
cleaning of teeth daily is nore inportent but t'j the 
latter group, it slides down te third priority. However, 
the respondents have clubbed their responses together 
and sometimes one item ani sometimes the (.-thor combines 
with each other. 

As all the responses belong to cleanliness syncrone, 
nothing more can be said about behavioural changes in jtixr 
areas. The habit of regularity has boon nittced by soo® 
parents but their nui^iber' Is inslgnlfia':ht. However, this 
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ciianga in behavioun hrs boon cbsGrvx-.'J by tho illltoratG 
group rathar than tho litoroto group. 

Another change that has been noticed by the parents, 
Is that their wards can read and write now. Almost all the 
parents except two have observed this change in behaviour 
of the learners. 

To the question if the education of the child helps 
the parents in any way, the perception of the literate 
and illiterate parents shovjs considerable divergence. The 
literate parents observe the following priority in order 
of preference: 

1, Representing the family outside. 

2, Writing letters, 

5. Helping brothers and sisters to read and write. 

4, Keeping accounts. 

5, Sharing home responsibility. 

To the illiterate parent the priority shifts; 

1, Writing letter. 

2, Keeping accounts. 

3, Helping brot'^ers and sisters to read and write, 

4, Sharing home responsibility. 

5, Representing the family outside. 

The priorities of both the groups reflect their 
needs, to the illl■^erate group, writing of letters and 
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keeping; accounts , are major priorities which, is not 
the case in respect of literate group. Similarly represen tltir: 
the family outside ^ is the last priooity of the illit^r'^te 
group hut the first priority of tho literate group which 
wishes to push their wards to social fields and deal v/ith thn 
situation in accordance with the newly acquired skills by 
the learners. 

In conttnuabiou of tho changes observed by the 
parents, the Illiterate group fools that this change in 
behaviour is most reflected in tho learners behaviour 
with the neighbourhood followed by behaviour with tin 
peer group and elders. The literate group has not responded 
to this item. Both tho groups have identified that the 
learner wants to read more followed by being mono 
regulated in daily routino. While the litorate group 
gives third priority to participation in family decision 
making, to the illitorate group the third priority in the 
change is in the manners of tho loamor and that he is 
able to express better now. This again is tho need of the 
latter group. Both the groups have given a low priority 
to the observation that the leamur wants to becomo an 
important person. 

PreforencG for Formal or NFE Educatio n: 

The stage has not yot reached in this country wbon 
the parents may have to choose betweon formal and nin¬ 
formal education. There is hardly any choice before* th# 
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parents in view of the constraints of time and vocation. 

Also the NFE is not a viatlo proposition so far. So the 

B 

parents have not expressed themselvos on this point. 
Suggestions f or Impr ovement of NEE Centre.; 

The parents have made many suggestions for the 
improvement of the NFE centra. These are presented ho low 
prioritywise. There is hardly any distinction in the 
perceptions of the literate and illitorato parents and 
tte suggesti>.ns are clubbed together, 

1 , Facilities like those at the formal schools be 
provided at NFE centres also. Parents have specifically 
mentioned about teaching aids, A.V. aids, co-curricular 
activities,provision of general books at the centre etc. 
Parents have noticed that there is no arrangement for 
Science teaching and the practicals etc,, which should 
bo done now. The parents have strictly, noticed the inferior 
status of NFE viz-a-viz formal education which irks them, 

2, Training in some useful vocation which may enable 
the learners to earn their living should bo a must for 
NFE centre. These vo''ational training should be according 
to the needs of boys and girls and should not be clubbed 
together. These vocatiuns should be so planned os to remove 
the dependence of the child -n others. Linkages of Non- 
Forcc 1 Centro with 1 .cal trade or industry should be the 
keynote of a NFE Centre, 
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Some of the parents have uenti^.nod, in this 
connectxon ^ that loss xiQportanco hti /xivon on h ^’'Ictsh 
kno-wledge and noro on teaching of vocrtionol skills. 

3(n) Some of tho parents mostly literate fool that 
time allowed for cducati.'n is t-n short t. cover the 
courses or give good grounding in subjects lor bring tho 
NFE chlK really at par with the child to tto formal 
sector. This imprint of inferiority should to remaveo -t 
on CG, 

3(b) The hours f^r holding the NiE classes should vary 
according to tho nood of tho community. For sciue it sh.uld 
he held in tho morning and for others it should to hold late 
in the evening. Seasonal adjustments should be m'^e, 

4. The centre should be hold in a more spaci>us and 
attractive place and be well maintainGd, 

5. Some arrangement for games and sports be also made 
at the centre . 

6. Cultural programmes be organised from time to tine 
for the benefit of NFE learners, 

7. Sustained and effective methods bo devised to educate 
people about the advantage of NFE. 

8. Some incentive scheme specially light refroslihe'nt to 
the learners at the NFE be intrcduced, 

9. learners be rewarded for proficiency in any branch 
of activity both curricular and cj—currlculir* 
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10, The instructors should ho hotter trained and. 
equipxx^rl tn cope up with thu responsihilitios of a NFE 
centre. 

11, Frequent nomingful visit, Inspection or supervision 
of the centre he nado. Parents Lo invited to have free md 
frank discussion with the authorities about tho progress 
and need of the leamor, 

C- NFE in the E yes _qf E_rip]U> 3 r er_s ; 

Background, of the euployer, nature of work assigned 
to tho leamor, durati.n of retention of the euployeo , 
inpressi n of the employer ah'.ut leamor at the MPE centre, 
general expectation of the onployer fron the NPE centre, 

Tho returns from the employer has been poor. Against 
the expected return only 30% of the respondents have given 
their reactions. As a matter of fact, most of tho learners 
ore either self-employed '-.r work with their parents. Hence 
they do not technically come m the categ -ry of employment 
whose employees could be contacted. Those who are really 
employees, are hard to contact. Ho^N/ever, as this aspect of 
the study is very important and the data is meagre, it 
should be supplemeni.ed by more intensive study. 

Distribution of the employees according to their 
trade is given in .he table; 
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Table; 7.8 


Trade Percentage 

Tailor 20}^ 

Weaving 40% 

Manilla Plantation 20% 

Bonk Bmiiloyee 20% 


TlTB actual eiaployee at the Bank is the learner's 
father (Sweeper) but the learner deputises for him, This 
Is an usual practice as far as sweepers are concerned. 
Weaving is a trade which is organised and is spread in 
different parts of the state. This trade-whether of carpet 
or handloom or even saree weaving requires soft fingers 
to work. Youngsters suit this trade and hence are in demand. 
Mantha plantation is a comparativoly new industry and is 
an agricultural operation. Tailoring is an indigenous trade 
to be fo-und in most of the villages. 

Most of the learners are given work suited to their 
age and skill. For example, in the weaving industry, the 
youngster is required to help in making patches. In the 
tailoring, the loamer is required to sew by hand and soilB- 
times on the machuio. In Mantha Plantation, he is required 
to spread Mantha leaves in the sun of course in the bank 
does sweeping, cleaning end other petty jobs, but actually 
this Is the job of his father. 
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Job Efficiency ; 

The efficiency of the learner-employee as observed 
by the employers is reflected in the table below; 

Tab le; 7.9 



Efficiency Points 

percentage of 
Respondents 

1. 

Knows more about the job 

40% 

2. 

Has become more regular 

o 

00 

5. 

Works more efficiently 

o 

CO 

4. 

Takes more interest in his work 

1 00% 

5. 

Shares more responsibility 

40% 

6. 

Deals with the customers better 

40% 


It is evident from the table above that all the 

employees have noticed that the leamor-employee has started 

taking more interest in the job assigned ^o him. Similarly 

about 80?^ of the respondents have observed that since his 

going to the NBE centre, the learner has become more regular 

1 

and works more efficiently, As far as dealing with the 
custorafir is ccncemed, the occasion arises only in such trades 
where customers have to be dealt with. Knowing about the job 
and sharing more responsibility are coniilex processes and 
hence, the low perce^^tage is understandable. 
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Behavi o ural Changes; 

Allied with the ahovo observation, the iollot’in*- 
behavioural changes are also noticed* 



Behaviour 


1 > ^ V •<, r « r V „ 

Percentage 


1. Has more positive attitude 

tov/nrds the eaployer 80 ^ 

2. Shares comsion interest with the 

employer. 6o% 

3. Discusses his problem vith the 

employer. 4054 

4. Readily accepts employer's 

suggestions. 80^ 


The coming to tho NFE centre has bebn ablu ti 
develop more positive attitude in the Icamcr-eupl^^yto 
towards the employer, Hb now readily accepts the employer* 
suggestions. As for the sharing conu'n cancom with the 
employer, it is now nottoenble in fair percentage of cases 
The discussion of his problems witli tlio employer is a fm 
cry. It will vary fr.m individual to individual as also 
from industry to industry. 

The learnc-r'-cmpl-y'-o is rep;, rt.d to belirvo gently 
with his co-W;rkoro .nd recpecta tim elders. His rd-tion 
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with others is reported to he cordiai. Whether all these 
changes are basic tenperGUontal traits or are results 
of education at the NFE centre is r nioot pohit. The very 
fact that these o^e noticed, is enough to include them 
to the teaching-learning process designed for the NRE 
centre, 

Sugfestivn for Improvement; 

The employees have generally welcomed the going of 
the employee to the NKE centre as this W}uld bring improveiaent 
in their hQhavi;ur and skill, They desire that intensified 
practice in reading and writing he given to the employees 
at the centre, The employers wish that more practice in 
arithmetic and mental calculation he given to the employees 
at the NFE centres. 



CHAPTER - VIII 


Manor Findings and Conclusions 
1 . An Overview oT NBE in U.P . 

The NEE has taken a tremendous leap in U.P, Within 
a period of five years the nuraher of NEE centres lias risen 
from 5364 to 27,985 at the primarly stage and from 1404 
to 3460 at the Middle stage. Likov/ise the numLer of learners 


hes risen from 1 ,01 ,049 to 6,28,037 at the primary stage 
ana from 14,412 to 70,620 at the Middle stage. The disadvan¬ 
taged section of the community, specially the girls, has 
steadily improved ibs position at the NEE centre. In terms 
of percentage the number of centres at the Primary stage 
has registered an increase of 521.72 percent and those of 
learners 621 .52 percent while at the Middle stage the Increase- 
in the number of centres has been 246.44 percent and thos- of 
the learners 363.80 percent. This is a sotisfaccory state 

of affairs as far as it goes. 

The picture begins to get blurred when wo begin to 
cast a glance on the actual turnout at the centre. If the 
centres/blocks selected for the study are any indication of 
the general turn of events the position of turnout is 

fo Hows; 


( primary Stage ) 

1 . Below 1 0 learners 

2, Between 11 to 15 learners 

3, Between 16 to 20 ,, 

4, Above 20 »» 


40 ^ 

20?'1 

1C^ 

30% 
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On a further scrutiny, It bGcowos clear that 
at the Middle stage, the Govt, sponsored centres do not 
show turnout of uore tiian 15. It is the voluntary agency 
which has crossed the ncuAer of 15 and also of 20 and has 
registered a turnout of 23,50 learners. Even at the primary 
stage, the turnout at the centres sponsored by voluntary 
agencies is bettor than those of Govt, sponsored centres. 

It appears that two different sets of raotivational and laana- 
gement Inputs are provided to these two different sets of 
NPE centres. This, then, is the crux of the natter. The 
learners who are sought to bo brought to the centre has to he 
motivated. This is easily said than done. Urge for education 
has to bo created, A climate for learning has to be developed. 
This can be possible if the coununity itself is sought to he 
developed into a learning society. Those who can afford, nay 
go to the formal schools. Those who are prevented from going 
to the formal schools, must get a chance to receive education 
at the NPE centre with a prospect of Joining the formal school, 
as and when they hecone eligible, in. a learning society, the 
parents must bo having their own continuing study centre 
where they should, . uong other things, learn how to be helpful 
to their children in pursuing their education. The motivation 
to learn at the NFS centre will mostly depend on the relevance 
of education to tie child's needs, specially his vocational 
needs. It is in this respect that the NEE could have taken 
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precedence over the formal schooling. But in our enthusiasm 
to open as many NFE centres as possible, this characteris’; .c 
aspect of NFE centres is sadly missing and there is a 
question mark on the survival of the system x\?ithout makin/, . 
serious attempt to make NFE vocationally relevant to the 
learner. The NFE could have been made a complementary and 
supportive system to the extant vocations in tte neighbourhood 
instead of making it exclusively a complementai'‘y and 
supportive system to the existing formal system of schooling. 

Besides, making NFE relevant to the needs of the 
learner, the flexibility in respect of time and place is 
another characteristic of NFE which has to be maintained. 
While uniformity in certain respects may be desirable, the 
timing and place of the centre, are added attraction to the 
learner who is to feel that education Is within his/her 
easy reach. As is now being felt, each centre has an identity 
of its own and should be allowed to develop it within the 
overall administrative set up. 

Academic and Vocational Qbjec tlypg: 

Within tho limitations of NFE, the system has sought 
to set certain objectives to bo vichioved. In language, an 
attempt is to be made to develop the linguistic competencies 
which are acquired by child In the formal systea during 
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his five years of stay. Ejcpresstng jneself correctly 
and forcefully both orally and, in writing, to understand 
the implied ideas in a passage and to enjoy reading literature 
are some of the objectives which are sought to be achieved. 

In Maths the aim Is to develop ability for mental 
calculation in relation to needs of daily life, solve 
mathematical problems. Learning about geomotrical shapes, 
weights, measurements etc. aro sought to be developed. 

■Working out problems in decimals and acquiring a few well 
known mathematical rules are to be developed in the learner. 

In social and environmental study, the learner is sought to 
be made aware of the physical, social, industrial and 
cultural environment, their interaction with each other, the 
interdependence of different communities and the states on 
each other. Healthy nationalism, service to humanity, 
secularism etc. are souuht to bo developed besides teaching 
relevant history and geography of the land, the civil laws, 

•k 

the constitution and the governanco of the land at different 
levels. The NFE has to try to make the learner specially 
familiar with the changing pattern of the society, the 
relevance of values, the flora and fauna of the land, the 
natural resources, the agricultural and industrial potentiality 
and the social and economic probloms. In vocational education 
or SUPW as it is wnown, the aim is to develop skill to work 
with hand and work habit, take interest and active 
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prrticipation ixx various productive work with r vie’,/ to 
oaruing while Ic-amlng wharovGr possible and to increase 
cfficiQTicy If already m job and c-nhanco cOiApctency, 

No exception can be taken with the objectives that 
have been set up for NFE, These objectives are not only 
commensurate v;ith formal education, but have somethinfi; more. 

The mam objective is to make the learner socially and 
vocationally useful citizen, help in his vocational uplift 
and open to him a new vista of education, wherein, he can 
move up the ladder according to his potentiality. Eut the 
realization of these objectives depends to a l.‘rgo measure in 
the role that is being played by the instructor. Has the 
instructor necessary background, skill and competence to 
realise all these objective? The answer may not be a 
categorical 'no', but certainly is a doubtful 'yes'. 

The Instructor ; 

The instructor hes the minimum qualification of High 
School while his counterpart in the formal system has 'inter¬ 
mediate ' as his minimum qualification. Naturally tte Instructor 
IS v/eak in respect of content area. The situation is not so 
bad at the Primary stage as it is at the Middle stage where 
this High School pass instructor is sunpost'd to teach n fairly 
advanced course in language, maths, social sciente* ond 
physical science besides English and Sanskrit, ffcat of tte* 
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Instructors do not have even a smattering knowledge ol Science, 
English or sometimes even of Sanskrit. The transaction of 
curriculum is weak in this area. It does not require a high 
imagination ta conceive that one instructor cannot cope with 
three yerrs of middle stage schooling and much less with a 
vorlety of subjects with wnich he is not familiar. 

The transaction of tte curriculum in the methodology 
area is perhaps the v/eakest. As a matter of fact no full span 
of Non-formal teaching has been evolved either by the NCERT 
or its counterparts SCERT. These two institutions- one at 
the National level and another at the State level - are 
creating and reinforcing the illusion that NFE is only a 
variant of the formal education and can be coped with a few 
variations here and there in the extant methodology. Naturally, 
the six day NEE training given to Instructors or the four day 
in-service training given subsequently, do not equip the 
instructor to meet the demands of a NFE with the result that 
the formal education methodology m its poorest form is being 
resorted to by the Instructors. In the proportion this is 
being done, the NFE centres are losing their holding capacity 
as their counterparts, the formal schools have already 
don:;. In tha absence nf grounding m organising extracurri- 
culcr activities or multiple class teaching or learning by 
do Wig or involvemont of the community in organising some 
vocationc 1 activity, the instructor falls back upon the time 
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worn lecture .aethod. They form the categories of lecmera 
not on the basis of ability or progress but on the basis of 
the entry of the learners to the NFE centre. The only helm- 
viourcl change tmt they are able to effect is cleanliness 
to some e3(tent. No other health and hygienic habits or social 
Skills are sought to be developed. In relation to SUPI‘7 neither 
the expertise nor the raw material is available to be taken 
care of. The evaluation consists of summnative examination 
taken at the end of a prescribed period with a view to dcter~ 
mining the progress of the learner from one class to another. 
This IS the traditional concept of evaluation and extant in 
formal schooling system. The instructor does not resort to 
diagnostic testing or remedial teaching as has been expected 
of him. He has not learnt to prepare tools for evaluation of 
non-academic aspects of learning. He has not yet adopted tiie 
unit method of teaching for he lacks proper grounding in this 
highly sophisticated method of teaching. His teaching, for 
the most part, remains disintegrated because the ins true tlon^.! 
material provided to him is not integrated. And also he hao 
not been trained m the integrated method of teaching. He is 
not receiving any help from the supervisor in organising MFE 
teaching at the centre or properly evaluating the te. chars or 
getting the community involved in the teaching-lenminK 
process- the throe domains in which the supervisor has to play 

an important role. 
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The Supe rvisor a nd Administra tion; 

In spite of his different nomenclature, the supervicor 
is falling into the pattern of his counterpart- the block 
level inspector of schools. He has not been enabled to 
unlearn the rigidities of the formal system or develop 
enough flexibility to cope with the demands of the NFE. His 
three day training of the WHE is hardly able to make him 
familiar with some of fcirjc f,-ntures of HPE, much less develop 
the necessary attitude and skill in him for supervising the 
NPE, He is unable to organise any teaching learning programme 
in the NFE. He does not give any demonstration and does not 
get involved m explanining or elucid<ating the instructional 
material. He does not help in developing teaching aids or 
evaluation tools. He has, by and large, failed to get the 
community involvements in the NFE, He has not helped in 
searching out local talents or getting the functionaries of 
development departments involved in the functioning of the 
NFE centre. The large number of centres that are allotted to 
him, prevents him from paying more than a flying visit to 
some of the centres and none to others. He has so far been 
unable to evolve a participatory supervision system. His 
energy is mostly spent in distributing instructional material 
to tte centres or doing odd jobs in the office at the district 
headquarter. He is unmistakably assuming the role of the 
inspector in the formal system. 

The instruction and supervision do not get a dequate 
and effective support from the administration. The 
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admiiiistration of tho formal education stops into admin ic tvr 
WFE believing in its oimipotency to deliver the goods In 
any sector of education which, it is collod upon to administer 
No faith is demlnstrated m developing the expertise for 
any task much loss for NFE. The district education autlioritie 
are made only casually familiar vjtth the philosophy, concept 
and strategies of the NFE without having a chancss to 
appreciate their role in running KFE centre. They are not 
familiar with the demands of the situation in the NFE and 
even they are, not equipped to provide any solution. The 
result is that even in the administration, there are big 
gaps like, closing of a NFE centre after two years, again 
closing of the centre after the examination of classes five 
and eight, no revision of emoluments or no payment on tlise, 
non-avaliability of instructional material at the centre and 
no liaison with development departments, no monitoring system 
in academic matters having been developed, Thu supervisor or 
the instructor is no better after the visit of higher offioir 
for it is not the part of a participatory supervision but 
just a routine visit. 

Behaviour_a 1 c hange s_ and Aca dem ic Achievome nts; 

In spite of confusion at the conceptual level in 
launching NFE, a not competent and well equipped Inslructor, 
a poor training in the NFE, e not helpful supervisor, tl*J 
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c6n'tr6S h-Qvs bsGn contributinfc to the Gducotion of the 
lecirners cis best as they con. They have been able to 
bring some desirable changes in the behaviour of the 
learners which are noticeable. The learners themselves feel 
that the education at the NFS centre is helpful in performing 
their day-to-day work and assisting their parents in 
their work. It has helped them in dec ling with people as 
well. The NFE has motivated them to study further and 
specially for t: ose who are in the middle stage, the urge 
to Join High School classes has grown. The parents have 
noticed that the learner has developed desirable health and 
hygienic habits, is capable of writing letters, keep accounts, 
help brothers and sisters to read and write, shares the 
parental responsibilities and in a few cases, represents the 
family outside, The employers too feel that the learner- 
employee has become more regular, works more efficiently, 
takes hiterest in the work and can now de. 1 with the customers 
better. Thus the tot: 1 picture is that of bringing desirable 
changes in the behaviour of the learner since his/her attending 
the NFE centre, 

The NFE centres have not done badly in matters of 
academic achievement "ilso, A comparative picture of the 
achievements of learners in formal and non-formal channels 
is presented In ' t;ble. 
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Table; 8_J_ 

.Xi‘Kr^7 - ' — ‘ - 

Language Maths £nv. Soc, Gen. x2ng, Scn^i.r 

St. St. Sc. 


Level I NFE 

11 .00 

16,36 

14.11 

X 

X X 

X 

Formal 

11 .00 

14.40 

11.11 




Level II NFE 

Ik. 46 

13.30 

X 

14.87 

15.68 X 

X 

Formal 

15.30 

15.30 

X 

16.00 

15.00 X 

X 

Level III NEE 16.45 

16,60 

X 

14.86 

15.50 16,16 

7.40 

Formal 

16.20 

16.85 

X 

16.05 

14.20 13.95 

6.65 


The table mokes it clear that the NFS learners have 
achieved better than their counterparts in the formal system 
in some of the subjects. The conclusion can be both 'wo/s. 

The NFE is doing -what is expected of it at least in academic 
achievement. Also the root in formal system has gone deeper 
than is apparc^nt on the surface, 

• Rationa 1 •_ Empi rical ^tiu^; 

Choipter second of the present study has elaborately 
provided the Academic and Mon-academic objectives that are 
being sought to be achieved tnrough the MEfi, It will be obvious 
that these objectives have been patterned on the basis of 
formal education. This in itself is not'jndeslrable. \lbr.t wns, 
however, required was that these objectives should have been 
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mapped out on a graded continuum of the syllabus for a two 
year course of 2 hour duration. This having not been done, 
the training of the instructor has taken one course while 
the instructional material has taken another course. The 
two have interacted very little with the result that the 
trainees are at loss to know how to proceed in the matter 
except on the dotted ..ines and the instructor has no alternative 
except to fall back upon his own knowledge and practice of 
the formal system. A picture of the methodology conceived 
in the curriculum and the status of the same as revealed in 
the status study will be clear from the following tables; 

Tabic; 8.2 

Method s of Teajohm^^ pre scribed 
Narration, question-answer, story telling, 
drilling, demonstration, dialogue, dramati¬ 
zation, pictorial illustration, self-learning 
and discussion (Middle stage) etc. 

Quo at ion-answer, story telling, drilling, 
learning by doing, play-way method, pictorial 
illi stre tions , observetiOxO, discovery and 
discussion (at Middle stage) Experimentation 
etc, 

St'Py telling, narration, question-answer, 
discussion, self-loarning, observation, 
dramatization etc. 


1 . Language ; 


2. Maths: 


3. Soci.sl 
Science 
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4. SUP4 . Demonstration, observation, Ly 

doing, quostion-ans'wur, self-lc'Tniii , utc. 
Tha Xollovjing table illustrates the actual practice foU 
rt the centre as reported by the instructors theme. Ivea; 

Table 8.3 


I'LtHo’ds Cho'.' o‘r 'iiiVtVuctnVs’ 'foTrow'hi;)’ 


Subjects 

Drill 

Ro le 
play 

Lect¬ 
ure , 

Descrip¬ 

tion 

Demons¬ 

tration 

L-" rn Lip. iiny 
by doing ot/ier 

1 .Language 

X 

6 

51 

14 

X 

2 

X 

2.Maths 

X 

X 

29 

12 

5 

23 

3.Env.Sc, 

X 

X 

39 

19 

3 

8 

X 

4.Gen,Sc, 

X 

X 

42 

10 

17 

3 3 : 

s.s.st. 

X 

X 

36 

21 

2 

4 X 

6. SUPV/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

72 X 


The Table is self evident. The method is heavily lo%(k;d 
in favour of lecture method. Except for I'iaths and SUP'/, 
learning by doing, discovery method or any other fcwthod suited 
to the NEE does not find place. The gap in the formulations 
of the method and actual practice is obvious. 

Almost simiLar situation prevails in re spent of 


Gvaluation. The aims set for evaluation wore ns follows: 
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1 . Certification 

2. Helping the child to learn 

3. . Improvement in the quality of life. 

The evaluation programmo was supposed to consist of 
Internal as well as External evaluation. The internal 
evaluation was to take place at the end of each unit of 
teaching supplemented by torminal tests. The external 
evaluation was to take place by some external agency at the 
end. of two years at tho Primary level and three years at 
the end of Middle level. Besides the above, the instructor 
was supposed to develop some evaluation tools for evaluating 
social and environmental awareness. In respect of SUP¥, 
pupil assignment was to be the chief mode of evaluation 
as also general competency tests. In the quidelines, total 
area of learning as also the knowledge, skill and attitudinal 
changes were sought to be evaluated. Observation and oral 
tests were also suggested in addition to other means of 
evaluation. 

In the background of the abo''.e mentioned concepts 
and techniques, the status of evaluation as it obtains at 
NFE centres is presented below: 

^ 6 y _instructors; 

1, For progress to otlier class 71% instructors 

2, For Improver int 50% instructors 

3, Any other 


Nil instructors, 
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Frequency of Evaluation 


Ere quen cy 

No. ( 

1 , While teaching 

- 9 

2. Weekly 

- 7 

3, Biweekly 

- 7 

4. Monthly 

- 34 

5. Quarterly 

17 

6, Half-yearly 

- 30 

7. Yearly 

- 12 

8. Unitwise 

- X 


It is obvious that only sxiininattve type of evaluation is 
resorted to. The aim is to measure progress. The two other 
aims viz, helping the child to leam and iaiprovtog tte quality 
of life are non-existent, No teacher or supervisor made tool 
of evaluation is in vogue. 

General Condition of the centre; It is quite natural 
that in any evaluation, the qualitative concepts that are 
extant in one field may enter into another field whose 
evaluation is our immediate concern. Apparently the3rG is no 
harm in doing so, but a close scru-tiny will reveal that if due 
care is not taken this may produce devastating results. This 
tragedy Is overtaking NlE at every st-.*p on'-’ is crootiiir, more 
confusion in the undorsLanding of tdiu issut .0 hivolvc^d, li‘t 
us take the question of data,raining the general condition 
of the NEE centres. Does It refer to physical aspect of 
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a NFE centre including accommodation, ventilation, light 
and seating arrangement etc,? If so, is the evaluation to be 
in terms of our expectation of a formal school or have we 
been able to evolve a concept of general condition of the 
NFE centre in the backgroxmd of the clientele that the 
NFS c< 3 ntre has to serve and also in the background of the 
State's total inability to do any thing in this respect? 
Answers to these questions will determine the validity 
of the evaluation in this respect. Eut all the same, 
the general condition of the centres would more be a 
reflection on the coimuunity which they serve rather than 
a reflection on the upkeep of the centre itself. 

The general condition of the centres as reported 
by the investigators who had a chance to visit the centres 
of the sample is presented in the table below; 

Table ; 8,4 

Condition Percentage 


poor - 21?^ 

Average - 65% 

Good - "14% 

Excellent - Nil 

Totals 100% 
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According to the investigators, nearly half tlic 
centres belong to the category of 'poor* in rospoot of 
the availability of source matorial nnd only a little 
less than half to the 'average' category, Only 10^ of 
the centres can be termed as good. 

The two indicators viz, the gcnernl physical conditicn 
of thvj centre and the availability of source material 
put our centres in the category of either 'poor' or average, 
there being a very microscopic minority belonging to the 
'good' category. It is obvious tliat the average or poor 
physical condition of the contras and the poverty In respect 
of resources are factors in the poor functioning or jwrfor- 
mancG of the centres. Vhile the iiiiproAg-’mi-nt in genoril pnysi- 
cal condition uiay bo a long term planning, tlnarQ ts hardly 
any excuse to starve the centres of the source materials, 
Specially when the announced policy of the central end 
state Govts, is that money would not be allow-’d to stano lu 
the way. The managerial aspect of the* situation tos to bo 
looked into and brought in line with the needs of the 


situation. 

Comuxu nlty ntj^ 

The basic principle on which the Ki® tes bean 
conceived is the involvemont of ttu co«u»uunlty toi the 
functioning of th^ ceiitres, Th- uxtc.nt to conAAijty 

gets involved in the functioning ux the ceAitr^- c-n bi, 
(judged by the two criteria discussed <,r.rlii-r viz. th^ 
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provision of physical facility for the NFE centre and 
the availability of material resources for the Siiiooth 
fimctioning. It con also be gauged from the organization 
of CO -curricular activities by the contre which form the 
core of NEE, Tho extent of co-curricular activities 
organised by tho centres can be understood from the 
following Tablet 

Table; 8.6 


Category 

Percentage 

Poor 

43% 

Average 

- 46% 

Good 

11% 

Excellent 

Nil 


Total 100% 


Tho organization of co-curriculc.r activities at 
nearly half the centres is poor and another half only 
average, with a s 0 iall sprinkling of good centres in 
this respect. The pc’^'tom fits in with the character of 
the com.aunity for which NEE centres are opened, hut more 
Iraportant ly, co-curr Icular activities do not form any 
significant item of the NEE centres. 

A blockwiSG analysis gives some interosting results 
Blocks such as Palu.a Kalon and Phool Bohar of Lakhimpur 
district fall consistently in tho category of *poor' in 
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rospoct of corruaunity involvouicjnt, wnuroos tlooits lL*tc 
SaroGini Ijagar in Lucknov^ district or Chircigein ia 
Varanasi district hava a distinct tilt tovards ‘ov^rar^j’ 
category with some sprinkling of 'good* coiitros as ^-/ell. 

The cultural milieu is clearly refl_'cted. 

CoriipG_terice_ p_f _tl-p_ Ins tr_iic/cprs^ ^in 

As hL s already been indicated, the instructors 
are sclocted on the ha sis of minifflum qualification 
prescribed by the Department of Education, After recruitsent 
they are exposed to six day training in the NFE followed 
by a four day reorientation course. Thus some degree 
of uniformity is to be found in the competence of the 
instructors. Viewed from this angle the competence 
of the instructor in the eyes of investlgagors who had a 
chancG to observe thorn is reflected in the table be lowl 
(a) Acadeni_ic^ • 

^_b lG_:_ _8 ,_2 


Ca to gory 

percentage 

KVW"* r- /wv-w-r^ ■■ 

---—-—• 

Poor 

I6ja 

Average 

53% 

Good 

32% 

Exce llent 

Nil 


Total 100?5 
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Tho tGblo obovo indicates a fair def^reo ox spread 
in the academic competunco of the instructors. More than 
half of th^ Instructors arc cluhhod in the category of 
overage competence. But tho 16% belonging to the »poor» 
category is more than matched by 32% of the instructor 
belonging to the 'good' category. A brock up of the 
ccuipetencieS rlso reveals an idonticol pattern In the 
two spheres viz, Coumimicativo skill and class manageuiont. 
Slightly less than half fall m tho category of 'average 
About 30% to 34% fall in 'good' ccit._gory with 2 to 4 percent 
in the excellent category. Those falling in poor category 
range from 17 to 10 porcont. Tho pattern slightly changes 
in organising Teaching-learning activity. iHoro than half 
fall in the average category while one fourth fall m the 
poor category. Those falling in the 'good' category cro 
less than 20%. This indicates that tho organization of 
Teaching-learning activity is tho weakest part of the chain. 
As a matter of fact, the success of NFE depends on a large 
measure on the competence of the instructor in organising 
teaching-learning fo-^’ the NFE which are quite different 
in nature from the iormrl system. Any weakening in this 
respect can create mfavourable situation for the NFE and 
if not improved, the may also begin to suffer from the 
disease of drop-outs for which it w'S conceived as a remedy. 
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(h) personal CompotGneo oX tho* Instructor; 


Personal coupetonco oX a Xnnctionary ca.r bo dotjrui;'!^ d 
in various ways but in the context of NFn, ruyularity 
ario’ punctuality of the instructor cr^. luport'^nt x''ct''rs 
L.1 tin- totr 1 Lk ko up of tin i\iFF cxiilr,,, It is of ton s? id 
that ilFF ccotrcs do not Cuictifu, They ar- not reyulrrly 
opLiiud by the instructor and reauin Xv r uo .t ef the port 
defunct. Tho total situation as perceuvod is that Instru¬ 
ctor holonpang to uxcellont catopory is nil, Howover, it 
is p;r"tifyin^t to note that averagely coupe tent instructors 
arc availahlo in good nuuber, whoso aerdeuie coupotcnce 
can he onhancod by puttiiig uore content to tiicir training 
prograuio in tho NFE. 


(^) P ro fGs s i ona 1 Compo t onco ; 

The professional coupctencc of thu instructors con 
bo oudged by competence in couiuunicativo skills, clrao 
managofflont and the coupotonco of tte instructor in orfcniai 
toaching-learning activitios. Tho status of tho instructei 


on all tho three dimensions is presented in tho 


tablesj 
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Table; 8 .8 


mr-rv' •xjhib 

Category 

Coimauni- 
co t ive 
skill 

Class 
Manage 
iiient, 

Cou^o_ten"(x7 

Organisation 
Toaching- 
• L>_rming 
Action 

7r con ta ge*y ’ 
% 

To tal 
Status 

Poor 

1 9% 

17% 

24 

20 

Average 

49?^ 

45% 

57 

50 

Good 

30% 

34% 

1 8 

27 

Exce llent 

2 % 

4% 

1 

3 

Total; 

1 00 % 

1 00 % 

1 005 ^ 

1 00 % 


On a global (Osso ssi*.ont, it is evident that about 
half of the instructors possess average coupe tenet*. Again, 
on a global nssessuent, the nuriber of instructors falling 
in the 'good’ category is more than those falling in the 
'poor' category. It is satisfying to note that there are 
sorae instructors who can be placed on excellent category 
as well by the investigators. The position is presented in 
the Tab 1^ bo low; 

TabIc ; 8.9 


Category 


Percentage 

Poor 


13% 

Average 


49% 

Good 


36% 

Excellent 


2% 


Total 

J 

Si 

I 

I 
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i-i'bout cj: tho instructors arc rcp,..i-tv.fl to 
'avorr.no' in respect of rc/mlorifcy ,-ud puncttaolity md 
poor laakin^- a total of 62 %. iK,u, mich will depend 
on what connotation wo put on the. turn aver /-;e. Thu 
aver-p,u category in other respects aean rn overrpo 
porfornance and it is the consueior who slVDuld ^udge 
whether he is satisfied with the averr ;:e p^rferuTnea, 

In the context of regularity ant. punctuality of the 
instructor, the average uay cman something disastrous. 

Is it to ho inpliud that NFS centres are opened cacuclly 
and the arrive 1 of the instructor at the centre is 
irregular, if this inplicc tion is accepted, tiien, the 
functioning of NFE centre he cones uncertain ijenpardising 
not only the progress of learners hut also throwinr ccld 
water on the community in its effort Lo involve itself 
in the NFE. A hlockwisc hroak up of status on this diijensi. in 
singles out the two blocks of Lakhlnpur district viz, 

Palia Kalan and Phool Be her, which coopo tc with me another 
in fielding instructor who are ‘poor* in punctuality and 
reguLarity. E-^n at the tiiae of investigation, a good 
nuuiher of centres were fomd cloSv,d cud an-otter good 
nuiaher of the investigators had tv> investigate the 
Instructor and luiploro his kindness to reach the c3L‘at:re 
ccnd function. The district authorities ' fully '’pr.rln. d 
of the situation but do not apporr to be intervsU'd iu 
taking reaedial uoosures. The hFE in this rod iti suoh 
other districts appeers to hrvo bleak future. 
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The investigators had a chance to look closely 
at the loamurs who arc the actual Lonoficiaries of 
the NFE, Thoir perception about the regularity and 
general appearance of the learner is presented in the 
following Table; 

T abl e 8.^ 


Category 

RefOilarity 

Learners 

General 

Appearance 

Total 

Status 

Poor 

26 

30 

28 

Average 

53 

46 

50 

Good 

19 

24 

21 

Excellent 

2 

- 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 


The total picture of the learner is not very diffepont 
frou those to be found in either the forraal systoii or in 
other spheres. Almost 50% of the learners bolonp; to average 
category in respect of regularity and general appearance, 
slightly more than me fourth belong to the poor category 
while 21% are in the category of good, A break up of the 
two dimensions woulc reveal that 53% of the learners belong 
to nvorafp category in respect of regularity and if 26% of 
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thu po3r cntapory is cddod tu it, it co..ks 79%. TMs 
is cluor thct m ovorwhuluin. clicntolo o£ the lerniwra 
bclonps either to aver'pu or ]poor cntu.rory. This acriis 
thc’t the luamurs are casual in couin;: to the centre 
and hen CO no proerr ^ u..>_ of sustoinod is likol/ 

to take place at thi, NFk centres. In urtter of pcnoral 
appurranco even uore l>_''mers bolonf. to 'pcor' catei:ory 
than the learners in respect of regularity. Thin Is 
understandable, The clientele is a selected one and tl* 
poor condition of the community is bound to be reflected 
in the general appearance of the learners. 

Both the dienmsions mentioned above need urgent 
and insightful attention of the planners. If tlie centre 
and tne learning therein are not made interesting and 
useful to the learners, these casual learners v/ill soon 
develop into a new class of drop-outs. This will, then, 
be betrayal of the pledge of the country to give education 
to every child under fourteen. Similarly, ttese learner^, 
belonging to the weakest seebion oC the society need 
to be dealt wibh differently an respect of providing 
them with some facilities and incenfcives to enable theia 
to take advantage of a N5E centre opened in their nol. 
hood. The twin problems have to be tadoled si..ult 
and in a non -bureaucratic wanner. 
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General 

Tlie general impression of the investiga bors in 
respect of the NFE centres is presented, in the Table below; 

Tablej_ 8.1-_g 


Category percentage 


Poor "17% 

Average 

Good T 9% 

Excellent Nil 

Total 100% 


The general impression, for whatever it may mean, 
fits with the pattern of perception of other dimensions. 
An overwhelming number of the centres fall in the average 
category (64%) and only 17 % and 19% at the other two ends 
viz. Poor and Good, there being no excellent centre as 
perceived by the investigators. This general impression, 
must te based on the physical aspect of the centre and the 
competence of the instructors, besides the appearance and 
performance of the learners and the community involvement. 
Tte total gestalt is meaningful, for it is more than the 
sum of its parts, W may be satisfied if our centres run 
on an average basis or we may try to convert more of these 
to good centres, depending,, upon our willingness and 
resourcefulness tc doielop them. 
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